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EXPANSION 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS GROWING 


Returning Professor Reports Education 
Booming Despite Depression of 
Post-War Poverty 


Despite post-war poverty educational de- 
velopments are going forward in Europe, 
according to Professor H. A. Miller of Ohio 
State University, who has just returned 
from a trip abroad. “Even in the poverty 
stricken countries of Europe, appropriations 
are being made for the development of 
their universities.” 

“The University of Prague,” Prof. Miller 
said, “is one of the oldest in Europe, and 
the Czechs have long traditions of educa- 
tional interest, but Czechoslavakia now has 
done what is without parallel in history.” 

“Not only has the student body at Prague 
doubled, and two universities been added in 
other parts of the republic, but in order to 
build as well as possible for the future, a 
Russian and an Ukrainian faculty have been 
added in Prague, composed of refugee pro- 
fessors from Russia who are paid just as 
the native professors. 

“In the Student House in Prague, which 
is modeled after the Ohio Union, there are 
students speaking most of the languages of 
Europe, and you feel that their presence 
is an expression of faith in education, not 


for individual success but for the promoting 
of human understanding. 

“In Jugoslavia and Bulgaria where eco- 
nomic conditions are unbelievably hard 
there is the same astounding increase in 
the number of university students. My sur- 
prise in Turkey was greatest. For cen- 
turies Turkey has been the state of reac- 
tion. There had been a very limited uni- 
versity in Constantinople, which is now be- 
ing reorganized. Until just recently, since 
women -were kept in seclusion, of course 
there were no women students in the univer- 
sity. Now there are several hundred. 

“The American University in Beirut is 
probably at present the most influential 
modern educational institution in the Mos- 
lem world, a world which is awakening al- 
most in a day. The first state university in 
Egypt opened last fall, and it has not only 
a good plant, but very definite educational 
ideals.” 


Football Reform 


It is very likely that the proposed amend- 
ment to the Pacific Coast Football Confer- 
ence concerning athletic eligibility rules will 
be passed. The amendment calls for a state- 
ment from each entering student as to the 
financial aid received prior to his entrance 
into the university. Each candidate for com- 
petition in any sport will also be required 
to submit a statement of the sources of his 
financial support. This is aimed at profes- 
sionalism and subsidized athletics. 


A Speech in Time Saves Many 


There’s Many a Slip Between Paddle and Pants as President’s Last 
Minute Plea Softens Upperclassmen 


One hundred fifty upperclassmen were 
grouped in one section of the bleachers on 
the deserted athletic field of Beloit College. 
It was almost midnight and conversation 
was subdued in token of the importance of 
the occasion. Hands played nervously on 
rude home-made paddles pressed tightly be- 
tween closed knees. Below in the athletic 
field huddled the freshmen, guilty culprits 
that they were. 


Kangaroo Court 


Three speakers harangued the nocturnal 
kangaroo court. Their speeches carried one 
message, The freshmen had been derelict in 
sacred duties and must be punished. Taking 
advantage of the administration ban on 
paddling they had put aside their green caps 
and had been very naughty freshies indeed. 
Something had to be done for “Beloit can- 
not live without its traditions.” It is up 
to the freshmen to carry them out for the 
next four years. Alumni depend on them to 
transmit the flaming torch, trimmed, pol- 
ished and practically as good as new, to 
succeeding generations. . 

After the denunciatory speeches the fresh- 
men were lined in double columns and told 
to assume a receptive posture. Paddles rat- 
tled aloft. No other sound broke the stil- 
ness, except the thump thump of a fright- 


ened taxpayer hurrying to turn in a police 
alarm, 

Suddenly a freshman cried ‘Prexy’s 
coming!” Immediately President Irving 
Maurer stepped up, accompanied by F. R. 
Faville, member of the Board of Trustees, 
and Dean Alderman. Just then three quick 
witted upperclassmen managed to get in a 
half dozen lusty cracks while the president 
cleared his throat. 


“Beloit Spirit cannot be gained by beat- 
ing,” the President said. “When I was an 
underclassman, we had just as good spirit 
as we have now and it was not necessary 
to pound it into us.” Followed a speech that 
was later characterized as the “most vehe- 
ment and effective’ ever made by the Pres- 
ident. 

Voices buzzed, speeches were made and 
many suggestions followed. After a whis- 
pered conference the freshmen fervently 
promised to enforce all traditions. Then, 
“a motion to adjourn followed and the en- 
tire assemblage, freshmen and upperclass- 
men, left the field, singing and fraternizing, 
without regard to class distinctions.” 


Tentative plans have been made for a stu- 
dent union at the University of Southern 
California. The building will cost about 
$400,000 and will contain a book store, 
lounging rooms, ball rooms, billiard tables, 
ete. 


DRAMA FEST 
AMATEURS IN A COMPETITION 


Little Theater Groups Come From Afar 
To Take A Part in Tournament 
at New York 


College students will be greatly in evi- 
dence at the Fourth Annual Theatre Tour- 
nament in New York, for a week starting 
May 8. At this tournament sixteen little 
theatre groups, of which two are coming 
from England, will compete for the David 
Belasco Cup and four cash prizes for un- 
published plays. Several college dramatic 
associations will be represented, besides the 
many community groups in which students 
participate. 

Little Theatres have multiplied rapidly 
during the past few years. When the first 
tournament was held in 1923 it was estim- 
ated that 300 groups existed. Now there 
are more than 1000 of them in the United 
States and many more in England. The 
movement thrives in communities where the 
commercial theatre cannot afford to pene- 
trate. The actors are amateurs recruited 
from all walks of life. Plays are written as 
well as acted by the groups and scenery is 
often home-made. 

Many of the country groups produce 
plays dealing with local legends, provincial 
folk-ways. Notable among these are the 
Carolina Playmakers at the University of 
North Carolina and the Shreveport Little 
Theatre of Louisiana, 

For the best presentation at the tourna- 
ment the David Belasco cup will be awarded. 
In addition there will be four prizes under 
the auspices of the Manhattan Little Thea- 
tre Club, Inc. Samuel French, Inc., awards 
two $200 prizes, first and second for the 
best presentation of an original, unpub- 
lished play, Samuel French to be the win- 
ning author’s agent. Two more $200. prizes 
will be given for the best and second best 
published or unpublished play. 


Pacific Institute 


West Coast Organizations Will Confer 
On Race Problems 


Last summer student representatives of 
all races bordering the Pacific Ocean met 
in Honolulu to promote friendship and eli- 
minate discord between races and nations. 
This conference has suggested a California 
Institute on Pacific relations which will 
meet next fall. Definite plans were drawn 
up in April by representatives of Cosmopoli- 
tan clubs of Mills Nege, College of the 
Pacific, University vf California and Stan- 
ford and various YWCA and YMCA groups. 

Membership in the conference is open to 
student organizatior= on any west coast 
college campus w .n are interested in 
problems of the Pacitic. Kazno Kawai, rep- 
resentative from the Stanford Japanese 
Club was chosen chairman of the sponsoring 
committee, William F. Stallings, Secretary 
of the International Department, of the Uni- 
versity of California YMCA is secretary of 
the new club. 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


apes chorus of condemnation raised by 
deans and college presidents at the pro- 
posal, reported elsewhere in this number, 
to deflate football was to be expected. It 
may be expected whenever any serious at- 
tempt is made to remove the game from the 
public eye. And as long as the strenuous col- 
lege competition for prestige continues the 
“captains of erudition” will resent any 
threat aimed at their chief advertising 
medium. The truth of the matter is that 
most college presidents (although they may 
not admit it, even to themselves) are sold 
on football as a means for favorable pub- 
licity. And they will always find perfectly 
respectable reasons for siding with the yelp- 
ing alumni, sports writers and Rah Rah 
boys against the professors and thoughtful 
students, 

While the New Student is skeptical of 
any machinery set up in the face of this 
present widespread sentiment it sees the 
educational importance of such gestures as 
the University Professors’ report and the 
Wesleyan Parley resolutions. In the mean- 
time we view hopefully the growing pro- 
fessional leagues which may eventually rob 
the colleges of their present multitude of 
ticket buyers. 


THE LITTLE THEATERS 


NDERGRADUATE drama consti- 

tutes the most worthwhile intellect- 

ual and artistic student activity in 

the colleges. This can be said even 
in spite of the hundreds of fourth rate 
imitations of Broadway leg shows and the 
scores of productions of such trite mate- 
rial as The Goose Hangs High. At a time 
when college newspapers are wrestling with 
the official Nervous Nellies, when most 
literary magazines are decaying from dry 
rot and comics are unspeakable, the under- 
graduate dramatic associations in many 
places are putting on extremely creditable 
performances. 

College organizations are the backbone of 
the Little Theatre movement that is now 
celebrating its annual tournament. The first 
of these Little Theatres evolved from the 
Dakota Playmakers at the University of 
North Dakota in 1905. Ever since the col- 
leges have done creditable work in making 
the movement the authentic beginning of a 
native American drama. 
ae COUNTRY DISTRICTS these college- 

community groups have been of marked 
importance. Their homespun plays are car- 
ried to tiny hamlets heretofore penetrated 
only by old time medicine shows and the 
glittering trash from Hollywood. These 
plays are essentially native growths. The 
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Little Theatre group at the University of 
Colorado has just produced The Medicine 
Bowl, a play born of diligent research into 
Indian folk lore and the reproduction of 
Indian costumes for a symbolic dance. The 
play given by a Louisiana group at the tour- 
nament is based on legends of the French 
settlements of La Fourche and Bayou Tech:2. 
Perhaps the best known of these amateurs 
are the Carolina Playmakers now in their 
ninth season. The Playmakers have done 
much to enrich and pass into general cur- 
rency the folk legends of the Carolinas. 


HERE is a hint for the moribund college 

magazine in the success of the Little 
Theater Movement. Let the college writers 
look about themselves and try to exploit the 
provincial scene. Why not write about what- 
ever there is of local legend, of sectional man- 
ners and morals? Already the Carolina Ma- 
gazine has taken a cue from the Play- 
makers, and profited thereby. Leading 
articles in recent numbers reviewed the 
Negro’s exploits in literature and discussed 
the early poetry of the State. If such a 
movement ever became general the literary 
magazines would become the most precious 
by-products of college life. 


THE APPEAL TO PREJUDICE 
(From the Milton College Review) 


Recently the Review received a communi- 
eation from the Army and Navy Journal 
containing an article which it desired to 
have us publish as an aid in combatting a 
certain “sinister influence” abroad in the 
country. The article exposes a “pacifist 
plot” which has as its purpose “to weaken 
this nation that its Government may be de- 
stroyed, its property confiscated, its religious 
institutions abolished, its ideals and tradi- 
tions trampled in the mire, and upon the 
ruins another form of government erected 
called the Cooperative Commonwealth—the 
form now being tried on the suffering and 
panic-stricken people of Russia.” The arti- 
cle abounds in wild statements and in vague 
and unsubstantiated intimations of which 
the above is a fair sample. Though it does 
not state it in so many words, we judge 
the article is aimed at the opposition to the 
extension of military training in schools and 
colleges. . 

The columns of the Review are open at all 
times to communications which appear to 
have some foundation on fact and which 
have a genuine news interest for students, 
but we feel that mere brazen propaganda 
has no place in our paper. We doubt if this 
article will find much favor among college 
editors. 

This is illustrative of a rather too com- 
mon fault in the consideration of many 
questions. Instead of an intelligent discus- 
sion of the need or value of military train- 
ing in colleges, we receive a typical news- 
paper propagandist article calling the op- 
position to this training part of a gigantic 
communist plot and offering no proof for 
the statement. It makes us,wonder if per- 
haps there is little to be said for the former, 
so that the army officers must take refuge 
behind the bluster of the latter. They are 
not alone in this fault. If we do not like a 
think we sometimes try to associate it with 
something which has a general stigma at- 
tached to it, and thus save ourselves the 
trouble of finding the reasons why the thing 
is wrong, if indeed there are any. In this 
particular case “pacifism” and “Bolshevik 
plot” are the two dislikes played upon. Of 
course there are many others. We believe 
the time is coming when this method of 
appealing to prejudice will be worn out and 
people will cease to be deceived by it. 
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WIND-MILL 


Sixty thousand students will go abroad 
this summer, How many thousand souvenir 
spoons will be found next winter in Ameri- 
can college fraternity houses? “Yes sir, 
straight from Paris. Looks a bit lonesome 
out here in God’s country, don’t it now?” 


This week the Windmill gives the floor 
to one of his able contemporaries, John D. 
Allen, Colyumist for the Red and Black, 
University of Georgia. 

He sets down his mature opinion on the 
conscription of undergraduates. 


AN APOLOGY 


In previous moods I have occasionally 
seen fit to let my mental digestion become 
disturbed by the presence here of compul- 
sory military training. Enforced study in 
the science of large-scale butchery is, I 
have argued, contrary to the spirit a re- 
spectable university ought to have—a pur- 
suit proper to hired killers and perhaps 
necessary for national safety, but an abomi- 
nation in an institution supposed to be more 
or less devoted to culture. 


My error, I now realize, was a failure of 
logic and of definition; its source, a certain 
narrowness of soul. If the dictionaries are 
to be believed, the noun “university” comes 
from the Latin word “universitas,”’ which 
means, literally, “all together, the whole, 
the universe.” And in the universe surely 
there is room for many things. There is 
even room for elaborate and properly frilled 
inspections not particularly designed to 
minister to the inspected youth’s self- 
respect,—for pompous parades and march- 
ings hither and yon for the entertainment 
of pompous armycrats, (exampled Monday 
on Herty Field)—for glorification of the 
military idea and for instilling in the minds 
of immature young men, theoretically en- 
gaged in a process of cultural development, 
ideals musty with the smell of battlefields. 
For these things there is room; and, ap- 
parently, room ‘side-by-side harmoniously 
with those things one formerly deemed pe- 
culiar to the university. 

It is true that one finds other definitions 
of a university, and in those definitions com- 
pulsory military training is not implied. 
But it is simply that such definitions are 
defective. They do not fit the needs of the 
case. The logic of the war department’s 
argument is clear; compulsory military 
training and our Christian culture go per- 
fectly hand-in-hand; I am willing to admit 
it; I now range myself along with my 
friend, the Editor, and with those other 
master logicians who, more quickly and 
more creditably than I, have long ago seen 
the rational necessity of welcoming to a 
universitas all applicants, (Commentary: 
Herein is explained the validity of univer- 
sity courses in tonsorial artistry.) 

It is, I hope, not too late for me to make 
a suggestion—perhaps even, in view of my 
conversion, it will be pleasantly received. 
It is this: The army has a nursing corps. 
Establish a unit for the co-eds. Their 
morals, their health, their training in citi- 
zenship, have too long been neglected. They, 
also, should be given the opportunity to 
share in all the benefits a modern univer- 
sitas affords. 
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DEBATE 


E'stes Park 


Four hundred delegates from over 100 col- 
leges vowed that the 6th Biennial National 
Convention of Pi Kappa Delta at Estes 
Park, Colo., was the best ever. The dele- 
gates came armed with notes, speeches and 
statistics, for Pi Kappa Delta is the na- 
tional debate fraternity. While not debat- 
ing, the delegates went off on long hikes, 
took sight-seeing buses through the park or 
fraternized with ¢ach other. The confer- 
ence disbanded on April 4. 

The national debate championship for 
men was captured by the College of Em- 
poria, Kansas; for women, by Baylor Uni- 
versity, Texas. Much comment was evoked 
by the soaring oratory of one of the prize 
winners. He had a “very dramatic style, 
his speech was almost a reading.” Many 
thought that a reaction from this tendency, 
evident throughout the contest, would lead 
to a “more formal and restrainéd style of 
delivery.” : 


Debaters from the University of Michi- 
gan will engage a British team at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool on May 10, the day of 
their arrival in England. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will be met on May 13 and May 18, 
respectively. Other debates are being ar- 
ranged for. Most of the debates on this 
tour will be on the question: ‘Resolved: 
that this house views with alarm the en- 
trance of women into the learned profes- 
sions and stage craft.” 


MISCELLANY 


Stanfordisms 


By making notes on the snappy collegiate 
conversations and assiduously reading all 
undergraduate publications, a graduate stu- 
dent in linguistics at Stanford University 
has gathered a collection of more than 300 
slang words and expressions. 

“Stanfordisms,” the ambitious researcher, 
one William Russell Morse, calls them. 
When asked how he happened to become 
interested in the collection, Morse replied: 
“T have always been interested in languages. 
One of the first things impressing me when 
I came to Stanford was the picturesque 
character of the slang.” 

Among the “Stanfordisms” are the fol- 
lowing words and phrases: 

“Dryball,” a student who does nothing 
but study; “to hop a rattler,” to board a 
trolley; “imports” women who come to so- 
cial affairs and who do not live on the 
campus; “to get off the dime,” to start; 
“rough” a student not neatly clad but good 
hearted who looks in at a dance but par- 
takes only of eatables; “on the gravy train” 
to get credit for no work; “bawl out,” stu- 
dent directory; “apple-polishing,” to flatter 
for sake of personal advancement. 


For four years the University of Oregon 
was without a campus periodical other than 
the year book. Now a movement is afoot 
to launch a magazine next year. Several 
student groups have been given permission 
by the undergraduate government to publish 
the magazine for a year on trial. If it is 
successful it will be continued. 

Nine thousand volumes once the library of 
John Fiske, eminent historian, are on their 
way from the library at the Fiske home- 
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stead, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
to the University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles. The purchase was 
financed by a group of Southern Califor- 
nians exceedingly anxious to see it placed 
near South West Museum in which Henry 
E. Huntington had already gathered a most 
valuable group of original John Fiske maps 
and manuscripts. 

A united front was presented by atheists, 
deists and agnostics at New Haven when 
the “Yale Freethinkers Society” was formed. 
Twenty five men are enrolled. The Society 
plans to have as speakers in the near fu- 
ture, Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
of the Yale faculty, and Sinclair Lewis, 
novelist—the former, because he is said to 
have expressed the hope that such an or- 
ganization would be formed; the latter, be- 
cause he is regarded as “the most distin- 
guished Yale Atheist.” 


SPORTS 


Professors Flay 
College Football 


‘Condemning the ‘“‘present excess” of foot- 
ball in the colleges a committee of university 
professors calls for immediate and drastic 
reform. The committee was appointed by the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors to make a study of the game, and is 
headed by Prof. Ernest H. Wilkins of the 
University of Chicago. The report appears 
in the April Bulletin of the Association. 

Granting that football in moderation is a 

“good sport and an interesting sport,” the 
university professors indict the present 
practice on the following counts: 
@ It evokes an over-excitement which cul- 
minates in a hysteria as the season pro- 
gresses. College work is neglected, espe- 
cially “on the days immediately preceding 
and the Mondays following the game.” 

It produces a distortion of values which 
lasts throughout the college year, possibly 
throughout life. “The sheer physical size 
of the stadium dwarfs the significance of 
the library, laboratory and lecture hall.” 

Two plans for remedy are suggested by 
this committee. The first, the Wesleyan 
parley plan (New Student Dec. 16) which 
would limit the football season to four 
games, played with neighboring schools. The 
second, the Fauver Plan, would limit stu- 
dent participation in intercollegiate events 
to one year. It was especially recommended 
by the committee. 

Two deans and a chancellor immediately 
disagreed with the recommendations of the 
university professors: 

Rev. Charles Deane, dean of Fordham 
University, New York, does not believe that 
the situation warrants a reduction of the 
number of games played to less than eight. 
Qj Chancellor Elmer E. Brown of New York 
University believes that football “does not 
dominate the life of the University to such 
an extent “as would justify the more ex- 
treme criticism of the commission of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors.” 

@ Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton dis- 
agreed with the findings of the bulletin: 

“In a residential college like Princeton it 
is necessary to provide for every phase of 
its student life. Football properly coached 
and conducted is a healthy and wholesome 
sport for players and spectators. Even a 
student primarily interested in his books 
will have outside interests. Football is one 
of the healthiest academic avocations. I 
have known many stars who were Phi Beta 
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Kappa men. The football season is prob- 
ably our healthiest season of the year. I 
wish we could play it all year round.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Freischar 

Riding through France. 

Riding through Italy. 

Riding through Germany. 

Seeing cathedrals, funny peasant hats, 
men reaping grain with scythes, cities, mu- 
seums. Cathedrals full of American tour- 
ists; museums full of American tourists; 
theatres not quite so full but well provided 
with American tourists—that is the very 
unsatisfactory experience many a young 
American has undergone who went to 
Europe hoping to get to see the people, to 
understand their ways, to find out why they 
act the way they do. Instead, the average 
American tour through Europe means see- 
ing America first, last and always—with a 
European backdrop. 

This summer a unique tour has been de- 
vised that goes at things differently. It is 
for American students, but it is being pre- 
pared with the help of men of the same age 
in Germany. The enterprise is sensible and 
simple, and it will give the Americans a 
chance to be real guests in the house of their 
European friends. 

The Freischar tours they are called, or- 
ganized for the first time this year by the 
American Travel Branch of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Students, the body 
including all the student unions of Europe. 

The Freischar is an organization of Ger- 
man students and non-students of the same 
age. Its members will meet the Americans 
as they arrive by boat, and then will take 
them along on the hikes of the Freischar 
itself, going in small groups, less than a 
half dozen Americans with less than a half- 
dozen Germans. Thus they will not only 
see castles, towns, museums, paintings, 
quaint costumes, but there will be a chance 
to have these thoroughly explained. And 
after camp-fire discussions and swimming, 
and the out-door life, it is expected that 
perhaps a few Americans will thoroughly 
understand the character and aims of a 
few Germans—which might be worth sev- 
eral weeks of miscellaneous railroad travel- 
ling, 

Three groups of Freischar with Ameri- 
cans will take three separate routes: one 
through Saxony, one through lower Silesia, 
and the third through Westphalia. In the 
end all will converge upon one camp. After 
a huge gathering there, with music and 
festival, the Americans will go on to the 
camp of the Confederation of Students near 
Geneva, bidding their German friends fare- 
well. 

The tour is being arranged in the United 
States by the Open Road, Inc., in charge of 
the Bureau of American Student Travel, 
2 West 46th Street, New York City. 
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NOTES ON COLLEGE DRAMA 


Goldsmith in Modern Clothes and Other Unique Revivals 


Hamlet in mufti on a New York stage 
has now been followed by a modern clothes 
production of She Stoops to Conquer by the 
Roister Doister players of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

“As an entertainment the Prom Show 
was unquestionably successful,” is one un- 
dergraduate’s view of the performance. 
“And it proved two things. First, that 
human nature does not change with the 
changing years, and then that a play based 
primarily on an exposition of this unchang- 
ing human nature is wholly independent of 
the ages, and is as true costumed in golf 
trousers as it is in knee breeches. So many 
times costumes carry a play. This Roister 
Doister performance proved to us most con- 
clusively that a great play, well acted, can 
carry any costuming.” 

Another cémment was as follows: “It is a 
great satisfaction to find a college dramatic 


The following is an editorial by 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE in the Em- 
poria Gazette. It is one of the few reviews 
we have seen that come at the real 
intent of the articles in question.—Hditor 


THE SHAMELESS KIDS 


Now what are you going to do about 
it? For here they come, the blithe and 
gilded youth of this United States, clam- 
oring for a sanctum dedicated to the 
glorification of petting. Holy Smoke 
from ancient temples! Think of it! An 
editorial In Defense of Necking in The 
New Student tells all about it. For the 
back seat of a car on a dark by-road they 
would substitute a temple garden, artis- 
tically infested with Botticellis, the 
poems of Swinburne—and chaperones! 
To replace the stigma attaching to a 
hitherto bottlegged joy they would inaug- 
urate an era of amateurs (speaking 
technically) of the refined art of neck- 
ing. And under the benign influence of 
soft lights and the music of the masters 
the cultivation of the niceties of love 
would go on apace. 

Weil, perhaps they are kidding. But 
the question is who is the kidder and 
who, in the name of our all-American 
complacence, is the kidded? One ponders. 
And perhaps at least a part of the 
answer occurs elsewhere in The New 
Student when Robert Bek-Gran, writing 
on Balzac and the Tragedy of Sex, says, 
“God is not a formula, not a prima causa, 
nor yet any other vapor of words. He is 
alive, and He comes to us in the ecstasy 
of the highest beauty and of the deepest 
fulfilment; and then all the tragedy of 
the world is revealed.” 

And the tragedy would be funny were 
it not so fearful, For research brings 
honor and art brings glory but the pur- 
suit of the essence of existence is laughed 
at or feasted upon with sidelong glances, 
and as a race we cower before our vital- 
ity. And so the youth of the land fares 
forth in a Ford to seek the shady side 
of the grave-yard wall. 

A temple of necking? Well, hardly. 
A shrine to Venus? No-o-o. But the 


youngsters have conceived an idea: The 
idea that shame of their actions is a 
thing to be avoided but shame of them- 
selves is to be shunned like the devil. 
And what beautiful kids they are! God 
bless ’em and multiply ’em all over the 
earth. 


society with enough initiative and intelli- 
gence to stop attempting to imitate the 
usual type of Broadway production, which 
it can never hope to approach, and to ven- 
ture into the field of experiment which is 
more proper to it than to the professional.” 


Each year a Greek play is produced at 
the University of California, Southern 
Branch... Under Miss Evelyn Thomas, fac- 
ulty dramatic coach, this unique tradition is 
becoming increasingly popular, according to 
the Grizzly. Many citizens of Los Angeles 
look forward to the productions, which are 
staged by members of the classes in Greek 
Drama. 


Uriah Heep, Simon Legree 

Fashion, a play depicting early life in New 
York, where it was first produced, was re- 
cently. revived at Grinnell College, Iowa. 
This project was similar in purpose to the 
revival this year of Hast Lynne by the 
Provincetown Players of New York. The 
aim of both productions was to have a 
laugh at our unsophisticated forefathers by 
reproducing a play that, in a less sophis- 
ticated age, moved strong men and compas- 
sionate women to tears. 

According to the student reviewer the 
play went over big. The pursuing villain, 
a “Uriah Heep and Simon Legree rolled 
into one” twirled his black moustache. Out- 
raged Innocence pursued her thorny way 
through four acts to ultimate victory, ac- 
companied by noisy cheers. The comfort- 
able New York merchant with his mutton 
chop whiskers and “all the dignity of a 
fashionable undertaker” strutted across the 
boards. The song numbers were soggy with 
moral sentiment, especially Be Kind to the 
Old Folks at Home, after which many fresh- 
men vowed to mend their ways forthright. 
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In conclusion, the Scarlet and Black re- 
viewer suggests, for next year “. .. a revival 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin with bloodhounds to 
pursue ‘Eliza across the ice, and three 
Topsys, and plantation melodies, and crying 
towels for the audience at the death of 
Little Eva, There are rich possibilities in 
the old time plays.” 

Fashion was also produced at Stanford 
University this semester (New Student, 
Feb. 10). 


Another Revival 


A review appears in The Drama of The- 
Ticket-of-Leave-Man, an old play revived 
at the University of Kansas last December. 
The review says, in part: 

“The Dramatic Club of the University of 
Kansas revived the play, not only for its 
sheer entertainment value but as a recrea- 
tion of the life of the Mid-Victorian era and 
as an opportunity for illustrating the stage 
settings, the theater traditions and the style 
of acting prevalent at that period. 

“Over 4,000 square feet of scenery were 
designed and painted in the University 
studio, and all the realism of the modern 
stage discarded, even to the footlights. 

“Prof. Allen Crafton is the director of the 
Dramatic Club, who for three years has 
been building up an audience for good plays 
at the University and the city of Lawrence. 
With a portable theater he carries his plays 
over the state—city, town and village,” the 
article concluded. 


University dances are well regulated. 
Iowa has only four formals during the year, 
and on these occasions co-eds are allowed 
to stay out until one o’clock. Men and 
women may not dance together after dinner 
during the week nor at mid-week mixers 
of literary societies. Michigan girls may 
stay out one hour later than usual at one 
fraternity dance during the semester. 


Collegiate Prohibition Referendum is On 


The Prohibition question is the latest ex- 
citement on the American college campus. 
The newly formed National Student Federa- 
tion moves into the academic scene with a 
nation-wide student poll on the subject— 
aided and abetted by the Harvard Crimson 
and Harvard Liberal Club. 


The first college to take the official Stu- 
dent Federation vote was Connecticut Wes- 
leyan University, which “went dry” with the 
close vote of 180 for and 177 against Pro- 
hibition. Previously Yale and Cornell took 
indipendent polls that registered a de- 
cidedly wet sentiment. In the meantime cam- 
pus officials, professors, students are haz- 
arding conflicting guesses as to the effect 
of Prohibition. Here are a few of their 
conclusions: 


Scofflaws 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE — President 
Samuel Harden Church denounced the pres- 
ent prohibition enforcement because it bred 
a myriad of student scofflaws, because of 
the effect upon campus morals of employ- 
ing students to “spy out” evidence against 
classmates. His testimony precipitated a 
near-riot obliging him publicly to retract 
his statement that “carrying flasks was a 
universal custom at college dances.” 

YALE—KHditor of the Yale News testified 
before the Senate investigating committee 


that drinking had increased at Yale since 
prohibition, backing up his statements by 
pointing out the large majority which had 
voted yes to the specific question “Do you 
consider that drinking at Yale has increased 
since Prohibition?” 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER—A ma- 
jority of the faculty hold the opinion that 
drinking at that institution has been de- 
creasing. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, popular football coach, sup- 
ports the Volstead Act, professing that the 
student of the present is much more tem- 
perate than the undergraduate of his day. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY — President 
Nicholas Murry Butler opposes prohibition; 
Professor Haven Emerson gives medical, 
police and other statistics to prove the un- 
qualified success of the Act. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY—“Bunk,” is the 
reply of President Daniel L. Marsh to the 
charge that college drinking is increasing. 
“I’m president of a college and I ought to 
know.” 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY — The 
Iowa Student resents the implications by 
metropolitan papers that there is increased 
drinking at the university. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—“The ma- 
jority of college students do not drink and 
those who do are negligible.’—Dr, David 
Starr Jordon. 
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The Harvard Student Report 


man of the world, a superior person, and did 
you begin talking with him, charmed by the 
polish of his words; and then did you gradually be- 
gin to wonder whether the things he was saying were 
really as grand and important as they sounded, or 
whether you had not really heard them before in 
less pretentious language and had then thought 
them a bit bunkish? That’s the feeling the Report 
of the Harvard Student Council Committee on Edu- 
cation* tends to give. It looks able, mature, preten- 
tious; it sounds good; and yet you begin to wonder. 
There are three sections: the first is on entrance 
requirements; the second proposes dividing Harvard 
into separate colleges; and the third is on teaching. 
Of the three, the central one, proposing the division 
of Harvard into several colleges, is the one most 
suggestive, we believe, to students in other colleges. 
Hence this one will be taken out of its order and 
mentioned last. 


]):: YOU EVER meet a polite, suave, urbane 


I. ADMISSIONS 


The proposals for additional limitation of num- 
bers we believe will be looked at very skeptically by 
students elsewhere. For this report, in addition to 
the innocent proposal of additional restrictions on 
those unable to do the academic work, suggests the 
limitation of those who “show no desire, and per- 
haps have no capacity, for entering into the larger 
life of the college; who “attend courses, camp out 
in the library between classes, and reduce education 
to a matter of flat routine.’ Now what is this 
‘Jarger” life other than the one of social pleasantry, 
plus the activities of editing the Crimson and Lam- 
poon and Advocate, going to all the games, and 
otherwise indulging in prep school ambitiousness or 
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“leadership”? These things are all fine; but what of 
the Harvard man who is a bit more mature, and 
spends his time in the laboratory on productive work, 
and happens to think of these things as a bit childish 
and not altogether too consequential? 

It is to be suspected that the Report is a little less 
than objective in treating of these men. Are not 
these “campers-out” the very people who completely 
ignore Student Councils, in the pursuit of an art or 
science which is long while life is short; and does it 
not hurt Student Councils, even as the rest of us, 
more to be ignored than even opposed? No; we be- 
lieve the best part of the Harvard faculty and of 
faculties elsewhere will show little sympathy with 
this scheme for maintaining the supremacy of the 
prep school attitude. 

The leadership this attitude produces is too much 
like that exalted by Rotary, while the industry it 
condemns is likely to be that of Jacques Loeb. 


II. PROPOSALS ON TEACHING 


One good recommendation, often advocated else- 
where, has been made in the Harvard Report on the 
teaching of elementary science. Do you remember 


*Pyblished in full in The Harvard Advocate for 
May. 


the long hours spent in proving experiments already 
mapped out, in order to “learn acquaintance with 
the tools?” It is here proposed that this approach 
be limited to those intending to go on in scientific 
work, while the others study broader outline courses. 
The other specific recommendation, in philosophy, 
is that instead of teaching rigid systems, or strings 
of abbreviated summaries, thecourse should deal with 
only the main systems in their ethical implications. 

Other plans are for the bettering of the tutorial 
system; good plans not yet important to the rest of 
us because the tutorial system unfortunately is so 
limited. In a general criticism of teaching at Har- 
vard, familiar complaints and suggestions are made: 
teaching in college should not rely on authority as 
prep school teaching does; it should not point simply 
toward vocations and use knowledge as a tool in the 
manner of the graduate school; it exists to make 
life interesting. These are familiar faculty slogans. 


III. DIVISION INTO COLLEGES 


The plan the Harvard Council proposes of divid- 
ing the college into many colleges is full of sug- 
gestions to other American schools, especially state 
universities. But before the idea can take there will 
be a complete modification of the purposes behind 
the plan. The Harvard men’s object is to make con- 
venient social units, not touching the academic ones. 
Every college is to be only a mixer, taking in men of 
all sorts to “rub off their provincialism.” 

Now this seems to be somewhat gratuitously up- 
lifting. In general, there appear already to be 
chances enough in the average American school, even 
the large one, to “get together” for social purposes. 
Sometimes it is even oppressive, when the activity 
boys invade your room to drag you out to games 
you don’t especially care to see because you would 
prefer for once to work on a paper or a drawing; 
when it is almost obligatory to belong to a fraternity 
and you have to burn mental bonfires to the college 
every day. 

A division into colleges would seem to be better 
suited for a closer acquaintance with the teachers. 

Such acquaintance is perfectly possible today, but 
it is not so easy as a life away from the professors. 
The larger the university, the less ‘personal the 
comma-hound who is the first thing to hit you in 
your academic work. If you are just fresh from 
Podunk High School, raw and green, what are you 
to do to get near him? If it takes nerve to stay 
away from bonfires, it also takes nerve for a fresh- 
man to come near his prof. 

Rather than divide big schools into small for 
“culture,” extra-classroom fun, we believe the best 
tendency will be to split the faculties. No rigid con- 
finment of a professor to a single “college” is re- 
quired. But what is needed in the average American 
school, what alone will slake the thirst of the thirsty 
and feed the really hungry student—instead of “up- 
lifting” him—is the spirit which says of comrade- 
ship with the teacher, “It Is Done.” This might be 
easier for the green underclassman in the more 
familiar individual sub-college. 
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The Amazing College 


T IS A COLLEGE on top of a hill, surrounded 

by woods. The town is five miles off; the village 

at the foot of the hill. The buildings seem to 
grow out of the ground like the trees; they are un- 
finished and construction goes forward steadily, all 
the workers except a few skilled carpenters and 
other craftsmen being students—men and women. 
The architects’ plans, they said, had laid out a gen- 
eral scheme but left the details unfinished; the rest 
is being worked out by the amateur architects, en- 
gineers and sculptors. 

It is a little place, more gay than swell or impos- 
ing. The student body looked to me to be about two 
hundred strong. Faculty was not visible until it was 
discovered in overalls and jumpers—we came in the 
afternoon. The teachers looked bronzed and young; 
nevertheless closer acquaintance found many of 
them to be actually middle-aged or even advanced. 
Probably it was the weather, the outdoor life. 


The oddest thing you came into was the dining 
room, in a log shack. Here every table seemed to be 
of a different size. The reason, we found, was that 
people ate in “groups.” Each group consisted of a 
teacher and those men and women who at the be- 
ginning of the year had attached themselves to him; 
these were their fraternities. You had to be voted 
into the group you chose, and if you wanted to you 
could remain outside of all of them. Some were 
large, the president’s table counting about fifty; 
the one at whose table we sat down counted three. 

The meals were a hubbub, on account of the nego- 
tiating that went on about future activities, all of 
which centered in these groups. Our table sent a 
messenger across the room to negotiate a joint week- 
end hike with Mr. Thomas’ bunch. Sports, dramatics, 
music seemed largely to be planned this way. I 
could discover a teacher who with one or two en- 
thusiasts seemed to have charge of the dramatic 
properties, but there was no Dramatic Association. 
Every group when it felt like doing so would try its 
own plays, or they would combine, or individuals 
would form a company. 

That evening I had to write, and so missed what- 
ever was going on; but they seemed mostly to be 
studying. 


In the morning, a surprise again. Sudden shouts 
and whoops, and everybody out at six-thirty, dash- 
ing off in old towels, bathing trunks or whatever 
came to hand, into the woods. Here we found what 
it was all about: there were morning calisthenics in 
the woods, the men’s dormitories off to one side, the 
women’s to the other, both very close to nature. 
Brrr, cold. Showers, glow—dining room. 

Red, raw, happy, everybody tumbled in; the roar 
died down, and there was music. Pure and luscious 
music; nothing more—such were devotionals. And 
that, before breakfast, was the beginning of the Day. 

The classes, too, in this amazing place, were dif- 
ferent from anything we had been accustomed to; 


there were not many of them, and all were in the 
morning. Now we entered the “study buildings” and 
discovered their curious construction. The first room 
you entered was the “seminar”—a curious place to 
call by such a name! There were no benches. Chairs, 
assorted, some home-made; a table. Nothing fastened 
down. Drawings and pictures on the walls either 
home-made, or someone’s favorites. Never a sepia 
print of the Coliseum nor of Apollo Belvidere, but 
everything from Giotto to Matisse—and Thomas 
Jenks, sophomore. 

Next to this room was the professor’s library, 
arranged in his own taste; here the studying was 
done. And opening into that was the professor’s 
study. 

The most of what we saw was simply people read- 
ing in the libraries; from the study came the buzz 
of conferences with the teachers; classes were few, 
and most of these were seminars. 

Here began the hefty criticism of the members of 
our visiting group. “No freshman composition 
courses ?”—Not here; we find that if it is not killed 
at the start, interest in good English and expression 
grows till it is hardiest in the senior year. 

“No large introductory courses in general priciples 
of anything ?”—Oh, yes, we study general principles ; 
but we tend to let each student get at them eventu- 
ally and not too impatiently through his own ques- 
tions. Everything gradually knits itself together 
then for him. 


This business of using the professor’s library and 
nothing more seemed rather uncanny; there were 
hardly any texts, and compared to the large library 
of the usual college, these lining shelves looked in- 
significant. And yet the president, when questioned 
after lunch, seemed quite unperturbed. Here is some- 
thing of what he said: 

The rest of you—so ran his explanation—come 
from places which are overstuffed. A barbarian out 
of high school who worships nothing but baseball 
and the radio besides his football coach—this chap 
you try to initiate as fast as you can into “the best 
that has been said and thought.” You provide him 
with a library fit for a judge—this fellow who has 
hardly ever cracked a book. Do you know what you 
are trying to make out of him? A European—a car- 
rier of “culture” (so you call it) of the ages. Non- 
sense! Piffle! Bosh! You act as if he were going to 
be a school teacher, and you stuff him with systems, 
to provide him with balance and judgment and su- 
perior taste. If he takes you seriously, he becomes 
the most homeless, lonesome, bastardized and unfit- 
ting shadow on this earth. He is neither a good 
barbarian nor a cultured man. No longer does he 
brutally proclaim that “he likes what he likes.” He 
now likes what he is expected to. He is stuffed with 
the Superior Past from Remote Places. 

You take a youngster full of touch and sight and 
ecstasy of ear. This fellow you try to teach the lure 
of “ideas.” Your ideas will never grow in him be- 

(Continued on page 15, col. 2) 
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I Am Out 


By PHILIP N. RAWSON 


I shall probably never be in again. But far from 

cancelling my hopes of acquiring an education, 
I feel that leaving college has rather multiplied the 
opportunities. 

I left Swarthmore, which is known as one of our 
most exemplary small coeducational colleges, a little 
over a year ago. After notifying the Dean’s office 
that I would no longer attend classes, the first im- 
portant thing I did was to spend a glorious and 
leisurely evening reading back numbers of Time. 
They had been coming regularly to my roommate, 
and this was the first time I had found an oppor- 
tunity to look through them. The next event of 
any significance was a two hours’ walk with a fresh- 
man girl who wanted to know my reasons for leaving 
college. With that began what I trust will be a life- 
long friendship. Such is the way of these coeduca- 
tional institutions. 

As my board and lodging were paid for up to the 
end of the semester there was no logical reason for 
taking up residence elsewhere until I found remuner- 
ative employment. This search required nearly a 
week, during which time I discovered what an excel- 
lent hotel Swarthmore College is. With hot showers, 
steam heat, electric lights, regular and well cooked 
meals, to say nothing of congenial companionship 
and those priceless contacts made at the supper table 
and in the seminar rooms, I realized what a wonder- 
ful opportunity for living a college would provide 
if one did not have to slave under the tyranny of a 
curriculum. 

It has taken me a year to get over my last oppres- 
sive contact with academic methods. I found a con- 
genial part-time job supervising the playground at 
Camden Friends School. During the rest of the day 
I was ostensibly studying painting, but as I look 
back now I realize that I was doing little more than 
getting my breath. I spent the summer on the 
St. Lawrence, still dabbling in paint and spending 
most of my energy taking care of boats and getting 
engaged to be married. And now, for the sake of a 
brother seeking a sun cure, I am settled in a small 
Spotless Town called New Braunfels, somewhere in 
the middle of Texas. Finally, in the isolation of a 
new environment and done forever with curriculums, 
I am beginning to do some work. I am studying. 
And more important, I am learning something. With 
no little help from Dr. Martin Arrowsmith I have 
shaken myself out of my complacency in the face 
of my colossal ignorance. It is a long way from 
the intellectual acknowledgment of logic to the emo- 
tional realization of a truth. Of course I knew all 
along that I didn’t know anything, but what was I 
going to do about it? 

T’ve found out now, and I’m on the job. In order to 
help with expenses I’m running a repair shop. But 
when business is slow—and it usually is—I’m on the 
books, or pounding away at the typewriter or sling- 
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ing paint as I never did before. In short, I am ac- 
quiring what I am pleased to call an education. 

WHY COULDN'T IT be done at college? Here is 
an answer. 

I subscribe to the Portfolio, an admirable attempt 
of the more intelligent Swarthmore students of Eng- 
lish to provide an outlet for literary ability. I read 
it with a great deal of interest and find myself con- 
fronted, in each issue, with a miscellaneous collection 
of satire, drama, morbid psychology and tame humor 
of exactly the nature I was trying to write when I 
was at college. In fact I was for a while a member 
of one of the most popular composition classes open 
to lower classmen from which strong support for the 
magazine was drawn. Since coming to New Braun- 
fels I have been writing again. Now there are two 
ways of judging literary effort. One is by popular 
acclaim, and the other is by the feeling of growth 
and accomplishment the author experiences in the 
production. I have not yet made contact with the 
public; but I have been spreading my wings. I see 
now quite clearly one reason for my chronic dis- 
appointment with the Portfolio. Those student con- 
tributors are lucky if they can concentrate on a com- 
position for more than four hours at a stretch. In 
my new-found freedom I can pound the typewriter 
for eight hours with no intermission but time out for 
a bite to eat and a trip uptown for a pound of butter. 
I cen carry the thought in my head without the 
interruption of other intensive intellectual activity 
for as long as I desire. And if, after I have covered 
a ream or so of paper, it all goes into the stove, 
there is no prof. on my heels and no chemistry ne- 
glected. For a change I can spend ten hours build- 
ing a phonograph reproducer in unsuccessful imita- 
tion of the New Victrola. Then I can start my story 
all over again and perhaps accomplish something. 

If I had the chance would I go back? On one 
condition and for one reason, yes. The condition is 
that I be free from assignments and examinations. I 
can visualize such an arrangement even in chemistry 
—naturally not under the present system. Is there 
anything analagous to assignments in the school of 
life? By a monumental stretch of the imagination, 
the day’s work. Is there anything analogous to a 
term examination? If so, I haven’t met it. Out of 
college, if you can do a thing you can do it; if you 
haven’t yet learned how, you can’t. 

The reason I should return, if I had the oppor- 
tunity under the above condition, is that Swarth- 
more College provides an environment particularly 
favorable, though hardly stimulating, to intellectual 
activity. Books, professors, and a measured number 
of eager intelligent companions are available. There 
is no distraction in the way of househeeping—tend- 
ing fires, getting meals, and cleaning up afterwards. 
I believe that for a certain period of one’s life this 
freedom from the mechanical responsibilities of 
living is legitimate. There are those who prove 
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themselves worthy of this privilege to whom, in the 
interest of human progress, it should be accorded 
throughout life. 

But otherwise I prefer New Braunfels. For here 
I rub elbows with reality. As in another town I 
might get first hand the feel of industrial oppression, 
I can here eventually get a line on the social signi- 
ficance of the cleanest, most harmoniously function- 
ing community large enough to call itself a city that 
ever came to my attention. I can say hello to every 
other person I meet. I can stand in line for my 
mail and watch as interesting a collection of human- 
ity as ever walked the earth. I can ride my bike out 
over the hills under the spacious Texas sky. I can 
import endless reading matter and listen to the best 
music on the phonograph. I can maintain contact 
with my friends through the courtesy of the U. S. 
Mail, see a good movie once in a while— And Grow! 

Meanwhile the girl I am engaged to is chasing 


what she calls a B. Litt. at Oxford University. After 
finding out what she is there for she has enjoyed it 
immensely. Yes, there are those who thrive under the 
academic system. But they, like the ones who are 
oppressed by it, usually don’t need it. 

I have ‘taken no pains to conceal names in this 
article. It strikes me as being a bad educational 
policy. Anonymous articles about anonymous places 
usually get an unfavorable reaction from me. But 
what is good educational policy may be bad journal- 
istic policy, so I leave it to the editors of The New 
Student to do their worst. 

As to what New Braunfels my think—. Well, as 
Doc Marriot says, a guess is as good as knowing if 
you always guess right. I’ll make my guess that 
there’s not another subscriber to The New Student 
in this town. If I can be informed otherwise I’ll be 
after. the gentleman—even if he’s a lady—before 
the news gets cold in the sheath. 


The Crisis of Kuropean Radicalism 


By Dr. OSCAR JASZI 


By a stroke of great fortune, The New Student in 
building up a series of articles on general modern 
problems from the student’s viewpoint, and trying 
to cut away from pedantry, has found a writer ex- 
cellently equipped to elucidate the reasons for 
European radicalism and the problems that are be- 
fore it. Dr. Jaszi was Minister of Minorities under 
Karolyi in Hungary, and so himself faced the prob- 
lems that lie under European radicalism. And in his 
unusually successful teaching at Oberlin College, he 
has learned how to clarify these problems for us. 
Hence this remarkably vivid exposition. 


The neat article in this series will be on History: 
the Bed-Time Story of the Learned; the last was 
Gordon Ward’s Economics in Shadowland. 


European revolutionary movements ordin- 

arily fall into two faults. One exaggerates 
the importance of these movements, ascertaining 
that the radical socialist theory as expressed by the 
school of Marx or as practiced by the present day 
Bolsheviki is the real key to history: a method which 
sooner or later must be inevitably adopted by 
America as a logical, almost mechanical outcome of 
the capitalist system. The other part underestimates 
the whole movement saying that the scientific foun- 
dations of historical materialism and communism 
failed, that neither the anticipations of Karl Marx 
were true, nor were the Bolshevist experiments 
successful in anything which could be called the 
realization of the Marxist dreams. 


I think both points of view are inadequate for the 
present day European reality, for the future of 
European radicalism is to a large extent independent 
of the theoretical right or wrong of the teachings 
and prophecies on which it is built. Generally speak- 
ing, I would dare to say that European socialism is 
far more a religious movement than an economic 
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doctrine. Almost all the European churches and 
denominations were so intimately connected and in- 
volved with the interests of the feudal classes, later 
with the patrimonial monarchy and in our day with 
the capitalistic state, that the whole socialist and 
communist movement became, with a small excep- 
tion, atheistic. Under these conditions the dormant 
religious instinct of the masses was eager to get a 
scientific and moral synthesis which could satisfy 
not only the intellectual curiosity of the people but 
at the same time their longings for a religious vision 
of a new, more human and more just political so- 
ciety. In its ultimate result Marxism is nothing else 
than a vehement protest against and criticism of 
class rule and, at the same time, a renewal of those 
prophecies of the gospel which promise to the suffer- 
ing multitude a new life based on justice, potential 
equality and fraternity. 


That is the reason why the manifest collapse of 
the communistic doctrine, the most convincing ex- 
periences that the tendencies of the capitalistic so- 
ciety (leading the present economic order inevitably 
into the communist commonwealth) represented by 
Karl Marx, do not exist at all, made not the least 
effect on the religious conviction of the masses 
which cherish the whole conception with an unless- 
ened passionateness. We can even assert that the 
propagandistic force of the communistic doctrine 
became even more irresistible because the post-war 
crisis of Europe reinforced and corroborated those 
causes which gave rise to the Marxist “myth of 
history,” taking the word in the sense of Mr. George 
Sorel. This present crisis consists of at least five 
different economic and social factors. 

The first is the economic collapse, the growing 
number of industrial unemployed, the half starvation 
of an important part of the middle classes, the in- 
capacity of the stupidly divided European states to 
get an efficacious economic organization capable of 
nourishing their peoples, the colossal incongruity 
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between the social political claims of the masses and 
the inefficaciousness of the capitalistic organization. 


The second is the problem of nationality which 
still has a tremendous, though rather semi-conscious, 
effect on the radical masses which are not only 
economically exploited but which suffer at the same 
time under the arbitrary rule of foreign nationali- 
ties. Some of the old irredentas have ceased to exist, 
but new ones arose which are even more serious be- 
cause in some cases nations of a higher culture are 
under the political domination of nations of a lower 
standard. 


The third is a problem of frontiers connected with 
the previous one. National minorities disturbed in 
their cultural and political self expression regard 
the establishment of new political frontiers as the 
unique means by which they could get rid of the 
present oppressive rule. The slow starvation above 
mentioned and this nationalistic unrest foment new 
currents of war excitement which are subconsciously 
transformed into the ideology of class war. The eli- 
mination of the national tyrant will be at the same 
time the elimination of the economic exploiter. 


The fourth problem is a problem of race. In the 
consequence of the economic deficit and the dreadful 
crisis of the middle classes and in some countries as 
a result of the destruction of the feudal society, the 
struggle for life in the ranks of the smaller bour- 
geois classes led to a vehement anti-semitic move- 
ment fostering pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism and 
distorting the economic and social issue under a 
racial slogan. At the same time the younger Jewish 
intelligentsia, becoming social outcasts, ran with 
open flags either into the camp of the Zionistic na- 
tionalists or into that of the communists, giving in 
some parts of Europe a pseudo-Jewish accent to the 
socialist movement. 


The fifth is the eminently feudal atmosphere of 
central and eastern Europe. Even in those countries 
in which economic feudalism existed, the reign of the 
big estates was ousted after the war and the political 
and moral superstructure remained to a large ex- 
tent still feudal. The big masses of the peasant 
population are still fit material for all kinds of de- 
magogic propaganda, and parliamentarism becomes 
a pure farce in the hands of the administrative au- 
thorities or of the country banks of big financial 
interests, which by means of political or economic 
pressure chase the electorate like cattle into the 
camps of political parties which are the exponents 
of purely oligarchical interest. 


These are the driving forces of European radical- 
ism and the issues involved are a matter of life and 
death, whether the underlying theories be right or 
wrong... . But the situation of European radicalism 
is gravely endangered by the fact that its leading 
doctrine, the Marxist, collapsed in many respects in 
the light of the recent revolutionary experiences. 
The proper conclusions, however, of this collapse, 
were not drawn by the chief exponents of the move- 
ment, who divided into two bitterly fighting camps. 
The one, the Western, though paying lip service 
to the teaching of the Prophet, is manifestly op- 
posed to it in practice. The best leaders of Euro- 


pean socialism refused to follow the experiments of 
the Bolsheviki though these experiments were a 
servile and word-by-word application of the Marxist 
creed. The other, the Eastern, saw the practical col- 
lapse of the Communistic dogma, but instead of re- 
vising the holy doctrine they attacked the western 
leaders, calumniating them as traitors who refused 
their practical help to the myth of world revolution. 

So we witness a two-fold leadership. One which 
practices in a more and more diluted and falsified. 
form the gospel of the economy without market, 
without competition, without money, but at the 
same time preaching the rabid radicalism of the 
Manifesto. of the Communist in an unaltered form. 
The other which regards the Russian experiment as 
a mortal deadlock from the Communistic point of 
view but still endeavors to demonstrate by a Tal- 
mudist syllogism that the essence of the gospel of 
an integral communism was sane by postponing its 
realization ad calendas greacas. 

In this manner the ideological situation of the 
whole movement is full of the greatest dangers 
betwixt the uncritical dogmatism of the masses, the 
unscrupulous revolutionary propaganda of the Bol- 
shevists, and the revisionary scepticism of the west- 
ern leaders. If the great Russian inquisitors of the 
Communist dogma would become victorious, a final 
collapse of western civilization would be inevitable. 
On the other hand western parliamentary socialism 
is still incapable of demonstrating what kind of a 
constructive reorganization of society it can offer 
instead of the hotly debated Russian panacea. The 
political victory of Russian Communism makes the 
intellectual situation even more obscure, because 
very few people realize the true meaning of this 
victory, which signifies rather the elimination of 
Russian Czarism and feudalism than the establish- 
ment of a really anti-capitalistic order. 

Unfortunately space does not permit me to enter 
into the details of this process. But the lesson is 
sufficiently clear for all those progressive American 
students who try to understand the real meaning of 
recent European experiences. This lesson consists 
of an attitude not accepting blindly certain mechani- 
cal formulas of European radicalism (it has never 
faced such a fateful crisis since its origin!)which 
failed entirely even in the European surroundings 
so radically opposed to general American conditions. 
American youth more exempt from the catastrophes 
of the World War has rather the historical mission 
to elaborate a new conception of social thought 
which in the present period of agonizing liberalism 
and deadlocked socialism would show a new concep- 
tion of social reforms reconciling personal freedom 
and self expression, justice and autonomy, with a 
higher economic efficiency and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth based on democracy, both eco- 
nomic and political. 

What this type of a new social reconstruction, eli- 
minating the drawbacks and injustices of the present 
economic order, will be, I cannot tell in detail. But 
I venture to assert that this conception will be 
nearer to the ethical socialism of an Owen, a 
Proudhon and a Duebring than to the materialistic 
state communism of Karl Marx. 
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The University of Hawaii 
A Rainbow in the Flesh 


By FRANCES M. FOX 


This is the third article in a series on American 
colleges past and present, most of which will be 
written by students. The effort is to catch the 
flavor, the effect of some aspect of the college life, 
or to set the problems of college as they present 
themselves to individuals. Readers are invited to 
contribute to this series, the subjects of which are 
not set, only one limit being imposed: that of fifteen 
hundred words. 


O THE AVERAGE STUDENT and the local 
community, the chief pride of the University 
of Hawaii is its debutante football team with 
100% victories for the year. It is fine to have a place 
“on the map,” and the Big Boosters are pleased with 
the free publicity for the islands. 

But to the malihini (newcomer), the first feature 
to be noticed at U. H. is that this is the university 
where paleface flappers can talk, sit, ride or flirt 
with almond-eyed sheiks without anybody being 
shocked at the performance. Or Polynesian grid 
heroes can study, sing, dance with, or wink at co-eds 
of corn-belt ancestry (or Chinese, Korean, Japanese, 
Portugese, or Scotch ditto) and it does not seem to 
bother anybody’s nerves. 

The Territorial university is a young institution 
now numbering six hundred twenty-six resident stu- 
dents. The site is Manoa Valley, a residential arm 
of Honolulu, famous for rainbows and alive with 
Hawaiian legends. Only a century ago song birds 
were heard in the hollows, and the palis (cliffs) 
resounded with the pounding and chanting of the 
kapa-beaters outside of their grass houses. Now 
these things are not even in the imagination of most 
of the occupants of the land; the morning song is 
the roar of navy planes overhead; and the echoes in 
the hills are the daily thunder of artillery practice. 

The variety of colors in the student body is ex- 
ceeded only by the shades in the Manoa rainbows 
which bring luck to U. H. The largest group are 
Americans born in Hawaii of Japanese and Chinese 
ancestry. Practically every country bordering on the 
Pacific in the northern hemisphere is represented, 
but there is no cosmopolitan club. Cosmopolitan 
club is the only thing we ain’t nothing else but. 
Campus activities and organizations include stu- 
dents of all colors; and the Nordic-complex minority 
is so very minor their voice is not heard. Rich papas 
of Honolulu send the little rich boys to the main- 
land colleges, so an unusually wholesome percentage 
of the students doing university work here have a 
chummy acquaintance with hard work and plain 
clothes. 

Patriotic? Of course; is not the R. O. T. C. with 
us? If the youth movement can be suppressed our 
boys will be able to play the little soldier man with 
the best of them. If there is any opposition to com- 


pulsory training, it has spoken in nothing but a 
still small voice. 

Bobs are not quite so universal as in the West; 
neither are sniffles and sneezes. English is not in- 
variably pronounced according to pure United States 
authorized dialects; but it compares favorably in 
quantity of faults, with the English heard and 
handed in as formal written work in colleges the 
other side of the Golden Gate. Generally speaking, 
the number of invertibrates draped around the halls 
is small, and they are light-skinned. 

Did anyone say the Oriental was not musical? 
Or that he could not smile and did not know how to 
have a good time a la Americano? Or that Occi- 
dental clothes could not be worn to advantage by... 
and so on? Let him in on a U. H. dance; and were 
it a masquerade, he could not tell by grace and 
raiment which ladies hailed from Indiana and whose 
progenitors came from Yokohama or the Azores. 
Some of them can tickle the ukelele strings and kani- 
piano; they giggle on houseparties where East and 
West raise cane together without thought of eleva- 
tion or condescension. Most of the faces at U. H. 
wear a little more profundity than they do on the 
mainland, but it is not because of incapacity for fun. 
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Doubtless, there are snobs who are amused by a 
slight alien trace in their classmates’ English, and 
who try to keep themselves unpolluted in their own 
society; but they cannot nurse a mental superiority 
complex at U. H. The student of any race finds him- 
self excelling and excelled by persons of other colors. 
At present there are fifty-seven students in the senior 
class, over a third of whom are white. At the end 
of the junior year, the honors for scholarship were 
distributed as follows: 


1. Chinese girl 

. Japanese boy 
. Chinese girl 

. Japanese boy 
. White girl 

6. Japanese boy 
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The highest six students in the junior class at the 
beginning of this year were respectively Japanese, 
Japanese, Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Japanese. 
About one-fourth or more of this class is of Euro- 
pean descent. 

Interesting people are legion, and roses are called 
by other names, One honor student wears a good 
Hawaiian name, but he is an adopted grandson of 
Nippon. A beautiful wide-eyed girl has a Shanghai- 
looking name from her father, but her mother is 
Hawaiian. Mayflower surnames appear on the lists, 
and they belong to handsome aboriginal youths. 
There are students of unmixed ancestry who openly 
declare they would give anything to be “part-some- 
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thing,” that is, not plain Caucasian or all Japanese, 
as the case happens to be. There is a dark fellow 
not Hawaiian, and he is found working at sugar 
technology in the hopes of sweetening India. And 
the other day a Chinese boy from China, where he 
was wont to observe the grave demeanor of school 
officials, expressed polite surprise at having seen 
the president of the university jump up and shout 
at a football game. 

The rallies are a sound for sore ears. When Hawaii 
sings, all the tongues separated at Babel are in uni- 
son again. When the Chinese dragon danced to bring 
defeat to the enemy, he was watched by a mob jam- 
med together on the steps of Hawaii Hall, slant-eyes, 
round eyes, blue Irish eyes, black slit eyes, colorless 
blonde eyes, and deep dreamy South Seas eyes. Then 
they yelled—yea, Lothrop Stoddard would have 
yelled to see such matter-of-fact co-operation, this 
atavistic unity, and to see what happened to the 
paleface teams when they met the products of the 
melting pot. Hawaii’s university has nothing against 
color; the whole rainbow is its lucky sign. The root- 
ers, brown, yellow, white, burnt sienna, chocolate, 
olive, and cream-colored, support teams whose names 
sound like a list of delegates to a Pan-Pacific con- 
ference. And no wonder they yell; the smiling leader 
is the man for his job. He is a popular American 
whose forefathers were Spanish, Irish, Cherokee In- 
dian, Scotch, and Hawaiian. 


Wisconsin Haunted 


com Hall this winter. Folks say that they are 

haunting this oldest of the University of Wisconsin’s 

halls of learning, and they are most often reported to 
lurk in dark recesses in the administrative offices in the 
building; they are known to frequent other offices and 
departments of the university also. 

The ghost which has received the greater share of press 
agenting, and which has been more frequently and vari- 
ously described by alleged witnesses than his gruesome 
compatriot, igs called Organized Wealth. Those who have 
seen him differ in minor details, but they all agree that 
he is a fat old fellow of huge proportions, with small pig 
eyes that fascinate and corrupt at a glance, his fiery breath 
consuming whatever it happens to touch. He is much 
feared. He is especially terrifying to Wisconsin Pro- 
gressives, though they greatly thrive by opposing him, and 
will continue to thrive as long as he lives. They have made 
of him a deity, albeit a Satanic diety. 

Last summer the Board of Regents passed a resolution 
that the university would thenceforth refuse to accept any 
gifts from any incorporated educational endowments or 
similar organizations. That rascally old shade, Organized 
Wealth, was thus said to be dislodged from his learned 
seat, At once a cry went up, in Wisconsin and all over 
the country. Progressives rallied to the support of the 
regents; they appealed to the “people’’ of the state to back 
up this new step which would save their university; they 
flooded the state and nation with editorials and magazine 
articles. 

One of these articles found its way into The New 
Student for February 3, 1926, and although it was evi- 
dently not intended to start a controversy, it was decidedly 
biased, and I think merits an answer. It truthfully states 
that Wisconsin Progressives have gained control of the 
university, and are likely to strengthen their hold through 
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the governor’s impending appointments to the Board of 
Regents. Its spirit truthfully indicates that the majority 
of Progressives rejoice over the regents’ resolution. 

But this article fails to mention that the university 
faculty and student body are almost unanimously opposed 
to the regents’ action, and know from past experience 
that outside donations are necessary to supplement the 
appropriations from the legislature if the university’s 
great research work is to continue. And they firmly believe 
that the spectre of Organized Wealth is a myth; they 
challange the world to find any evidence of control over 
the university’s policies by Organized Wealth. 

The article in question goes on to cite the election of 
Glenn Frank as President, and states that his “every 
utterance, since the controversy has been raised, has indi- 
cated that he, like other Wisconsin progressives, appre- 
ciates the grave danger to education which arises from 
the dominance of wealth.” But it fails to mention that 
every utterance of the President has likewise indicated 
that he appreciates the danger arising from the domi- 
nance of organized politics in education, and he never 
makes the one statement without balancing it with the 
other. In fact, everything the President has said has 
been ambiguous or equivocal, and the faculty and stu- 
dents have been marking time, waiting for the new Pre- 
sident to size up the situation and finally take his stand. 

The second ghost in Bascom Hall is called Organized 
Politics, and that is the spectre which we students and 
our friends the professors fear. We believe the President 
is on the right side; but we know that a political machine 
in Wisconsin has gained control of the university, and 
we suspect that this power is being utilized as a political 
weapon. But there is hope in that fact, for anything that 
is political is in its very nature unstable. Optimistic 
observers are prophecying a change. 

A few people have seen both spectres, and say that we 
could avoid Communion by either Organized Wealth or Or- 
ganized Politics. But while the former ghost may be a 
real power elsewhere, we firmly believe that he has never 
shown his face on this campus. On the other hand, we 
really do fear a type of Progressivism which is so reac- 
tionary that it threatens to stifle certain of the pro- 
gressive research and educational undertakings of the 
university.—_Yrs. etc., Lowell E. Frautschi. 


Midnight 
(From the Dartmouth Tower) 


She always had a fancy 

If she could read the sky 

That the moon would crash like symbols, 
That the white stars would cry 

And loosen altogether 

In a golden-white rain 

To pave a gorgeous city 

And delight her window pane. 


She said she knew that midnight 
Was the inside of a bell 

That looking up into 

Was like looking in a well. 
And night was but a ringing 
And day the space between 

All that ever will be 


And all that’s ever been. 
—R. A. Lattimore 
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The New Marco Polo 


MERICAN STUDENTS are going to try their 

hand at puzzling out the riddle that is Russia. 

In June a band of venturesome delegates will 
said for the first worker’s republic. Originating 
among a small group of students in New York col- 
leges the pioneering enthusiasm is spreading every- 
where. The challenging open letter of invitation that 
was broadcast to American students met with grati- 
fying response. The Soviet has cabled its assent and 
plans are going forward to make the trip as fruitful 
as possible in discoveries and impressions. 

All power to the student delegation. Here is a job 
to try their mettle. And we certainly need someone 
to ferret out the truth about Russia, to visit the 
schools, factories and cooperative ventures and tell 
us accurately what they are like. For as yet our 
actual knowledge of Russia is infinitesimal. When 
the workmen and soldiers of Russia proclaimed a 
protetarian dictatorship in October 1917 a curtain 
of fog rolled over the nation. Who knows what has 
happened since then? 

The Period of Bunk, of wild rumors and propa- 
ganda about Russia, is over and we are ready for 
the facts. Intelligent people have ceased to credit 
the misinformation pumped through the presses, ra- 
dical and conservative. No one believes any more 
that the Soviet is about to fall or that women have 
been nationalized. Nor do we believe the country a 
paradise. We are ready for accurate reports. Let 
there be delegations of sociologists, lawyers, doctors, 
statesmen, professors and students. 

A few Marco Polos have already ventured to the 
New Cathay. But their reports are inadequate. The 
Anarchist Emma Goldman records her Disillusion- 
ment and Further Disillusionment in two volumes. 
Anna Louise Strong’s book, The First Time in His- 
tory, glows with optimism for the experiment, albeit 
short-comings are noted. Somewhere between these 
poles lies the report of John Maynard Keynes, the 
great economist. He finds everything to criticize in 
the economics and political practices of the Soviet 
yet detects a new religion centering “about the indi- 
vidual’s and community’s attitude toward the love of 
money.” The rising generation is to be taught 
hatred of money worship as the Puritan hates sin. 
A trader who makes money by barter is a “permitted 
outlaw” without privilege. His work is regarded as 
abnormal—“not a natural or agreeable job for a 
normal man.” British labor also investigated, by 
sending a group of party representatives and one of 
labor students. But the sum total they have told us 
of Russia is small. There is much room for a pioneer- 
ing exploration by a delegation of students. 

Indeed the prospect of such a trip has already 
stimulated the imagination of students. Here is 
what one of them writes: “I am particularly in- 
terested to know if young people in Russia are young 
enthusiasts as Scott Nearing says, or mostly ignor- 
ant and rather lazy as in America. ... I have become 
very lazy, I have lost nearly all my enthusiasm I 
had when I first went to college and now I have 
nothing to work for. I insist that it is not my fault, 
and I want to go where something worth while is 


happening; something besides dollar and profit 
chasing.” ... We are interested what report this 
student would bring back from Russia. In America 
capitalism rides securely in the saddle. Russia ex- 
alts the humble proletarian as he is exalted nowhere 
else. Let this dissatisfied American make the com- 
parison. But, by all means, there should also be stu- 
dents with the conservative point of view. 

This will be no trip for mere bookworms with no 
gusto for life in the rough. There will be jolting 
trips, via the notorious third class, to black villages 
and far flung factories. No doubt days will pass 
without regular meals and nights without beds. The 
venture calls for students with physical as well as 
menial vigor. 

Fortunately hard boiled vagabonds are not lack- 
ing among the applicants. One student with 
“limited resources” offers to cross the sea in a cattle 
boat for an opportunity to “look the situation square 
in the face.” 

Students need not worry over the few old women 
who tremble at the word Soviet. That attitude is 
hopelessly out of date. Are not business men them- 
selves beginning to cast longing glances towards 
Moscow? Ivy Lee, publicity agent for Standard Oil 
and other large corporations, is for recognition. Of 
course, he assures us, he is advocating it merely as 
a personal matter, but we wonder. Especially since 
the newspapers carry a story of huge purchases of 
Soviet petroleum by the Standard Oil. 

The itinerary? Fortunately that will remain flex- 
ible, and may be changed from time to time during 
the trip. The group will subdivide, for there is much 
to be seen: the factories where workers participate 
in management, the Soviet stores, cooperative socie- 
ties, new schools and theaters. Each group will fol- 
low its own bent. The boy from New Delphos, In- 
diana, may want to investigate some tiny village on 
the Volga. He will enter the cottage of the moujik, 
count his cows, sheep, pigs and chickens, ask their 
owner how he likes the new regime. He will examine 
the village cooperative stores, take the local govern- 
ment apart and see how it works. The girl from New 
York will want to visit a few of the Moscow flats 
and see how a workers republic faces the housing 
problem. The prospective teacher will visit some of 
the huge estates outside Moscow where hundreds of 
city workers children are accommodated during the 
summer. In the end, the combined reports should 
cover many and various phases of the new society. 

We suggest that this report be titled “College 
Education in America” with possibly a sub title “A 
Report on Soviet Russia.” For this will be one of the 
most trying tests of American education: Is it possi- 
ble to recruit from our colleges a party of students 
of sufficient intelligence and with a background of 
information that will enable them to make a lucid 
and penetrating report on Russia? That, after all, 
is the most important question that emerges from 
this project.” 


*The New Student (2929 Broadway, New York) 
will foward inquiries to the Committee, 
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Summer Addresses for Active-Minded Students 


At Home 


Jt was thought more useful to furnish addresses where 
students could ask for information related to their 
intellectual interests than to try making a comprehensive 
list of individual events. Hence, unless it is otherwise 
stated, the addresses given are of individuals or organiza- 
tions which should be approachable if interrogated in the 
manner of New Student readers, courteously, sparingly, 
sensibly. 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY 


The Nation Student-Worker Contest for best article 
not over 4000 words on student’s summer experience in 
industry. Prizes $100, $50; contest closes Nov. 1, 1926. 
(The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York City.) 

Y.M.C.A. Student Industrial Groups, in which gener- 
ally students in groups go to industrial cities, find their 
own individual jobs, discuss their experiences together, 
sometimes led by experts. 


Baltimore, Md. June 21-31 (E. A. Schaal, YMCA, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.) 

Birmingham, Ala. June 20-Aug. 30 (J. E. Lewis, 710 
Brown-Marx Building, Ala.) 

Denver, Colo. June 14-Aug. 14 (B. M. Cherrington, 221 
YMCA Building, Denver, Colo.) 

Detroit, Mich. June 28-Sept. 19 (Roy McCullough, 423 
Association Building, Detroit, Mich.) 

New York City June 21-Aug. 13. (W.H. Tinker, YMCA 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Omaha, Neb. June 14-Aug. 14 (Louis E. Evans, 845 
Mississippi Street, Lawrence, Kansas) 

Y.W.C.A. Student Industrial Group 

Chicago, Ill. July 2-Aug. 14 (National Student Council, 


YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
SUMMER CAMPS, CONFERENCES & SCHOOLS 


National Student Forum Summer Conferences, Bridge- 
water, Conn. (Frances Youtz, Secretary. 2929 Broadway, 
New York City.) June 19-Sept. 14. Ten-day sessions in 
the Berkshires of students with chosen leaders on studnet 
problems and activities. 

Sconset School of Opinion, Siasconset, Mass., August, 
September (Frederic C. Howe, Director) Pre-war and post- 
war liberals around the fireplace. 

League for Industrial Democracy, Camp Tamiment, 
Bushkill, Pa. June 24-27. (Harry W. Laidler, Director, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) Conference on “Newer 
Defenses in Capitalism in America. 

Woolman School (Caroline G. Norment, Director, Wyn- 
cote, Pa.) July 5-Aug. 15. American students will live in 
close relationship with students of other races and nation- 
alities, European and Oriental in “warm friendly home 
atmosphere, working, thinking, worshipping together, 
coming to a new deeply spiritual sense of life.” For outline 
of courses write director. 

Y.M.C.A, Summer Conferences (Address Miss Genevieve 
Schneider, Student Dept. YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City.) 

Y.W.C.A. Summer Conferences (Address Miss Dorothy 
Jeffrey, Student Dept. YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City.) 

Olivet Conference on economic, international, racial and 
family problems; Olivet, Mich. Aug. 1-28. (Address Miss 
Amy Blanche Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City.) Educators, ministers, social and religious 
leaders, editors, students, etc. 


Abroad 


For information on summer schools, courses, etc. abroad, 
address Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The colleges of William & Mary, Smith, Vassar, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, New York University and others give 
credit for courses abroad. For fuller particulars, write to 
the Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ENGLAND 


National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh St., London; 
a clearing hourse for all student affairs. 

Internation Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria 
St., London, S.W.I. (Ask about conference at Amsterdam, 
Holland, July 27-31.) 

Women’s International League for Peace & Freedom 
(Fifth International Congress to be held at Dublin, Ire- 
land, July 8-15; for information apply Wayfarer’s Travel 
Agency, 33 Gordon Square, Bloomsbury, London.) 

International Fellowship of Reconciliation (Conference 
of the British F. O. R., 17 Red Lion Square, London to 
be held Aug. 24-31 at Loughborough.) 

War Resist€rs International, 11 Abbey Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


FRANCE 


.. The Open Koad, Gerhardt Jentsch, European represen- 
tative, 55 Quai de la Tournelle, Paris—is in charge of the 
American Travel Department of the Confederation Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants and can give general information. 

Russian Refugees’ Self Help (Dr. G. G. Kullman, 
9 Rue Dupuytren, Paris, for information.) 

The Honfleur Conference, Honfleur, Calvados, France, 
Aug. 5-19 (Apply before June 1 to the Honfleur Conf. 
Comm., 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Mary Kelsey, 
Director; in France, Jeanne Melin, Cariguan, Ardennes; 
in Belgium, Esther Chalmers, 23 Que Ste. Barbe, Liege.) 
On economics and international history. 

La Jeune Republique, 34 Blvd. Raspail, Paris, 7. Organi- 
zation of French youth for democracy and peace under 
direction of the notable Deputy Mare Sangnier (Conference 
in August.) 


BELGIUM 
Home de Vacances, Knocke sur Mer, July 5-Ocf 1; 
a student hostel conducted at cost by the liberal students 
of l'Universite Libre de Bruxelles. Address Secretary, 
Louis G. Lecointe, Ave. Circulaire, Uccle, Brussels. 


HOLLAND 
Netherlands Week for American Students, July 5-10; 
University of Leyden; for those who wish to follow the 
crowd. 


GERMANY 


Die Deutsche Studentenschaft (German Union of Stu- 
dents) Berlinerstr. 1387, Charlottenburg 2. 

Junge Gemeinde, news weekly of German youth move- 
ments, Postfach 49, Bergedorf. 

Werner Jantschge, Frankfurt a.Main, Eckenheimer 
Landstr. 2871, is the editor of a comprehensive list of 
activities and conferences of all youth groups. 

Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt a.Main, most influen- 
tial German daily, has a weekly page for students and 
youth, edited by W. JJantschge, (see above.) 

International Fellowship of Reconciliation (see Eng- 
land) will hold a summer school at Oberammergau, Ba- 
varia, July 20-Aug. 10. 
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German Student Self-Help Headquarters (Wirtschafts- 
hilfe der Deutschen Studentenschaft, 2 Kaitzerstr., Dres- 
den) should be visited by students interested in the enor- 
mous organization for self-support of German students 
in connection with the Student Friendship Fund. 


AUSTRIA 


Schule Hellerau in Laxenburg, remarkable school of 
dancing, summer course July 15-Aug. 14; write Ernst 
Ferand, Schloss Laxenburg bei Wien. 


GENEVA AND SWITZERLAND 


So many organizations for students exist at Geneva 
that it would be almost impossible to differentiate clearly 
between them and their work in this short space. So the 
organizations are only listed; any one of them will give 
information about the others, or apply at the University 
Sub-Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations. Below they are given in chronological order. 

World Student Christian Federation, 5 Rond Point de 
Plain Palais (see also Jugo-Slavia) including International 
Student Service (Student Friendship Fund) and Vox Stu- 
dentium magazine. 

Géneva School of International Studies at the University 
of Geneva; Alfred Zimmern, Director; July, August, Sep- 
tember. 

International Student Union, 10 Rue St. Leger. 


International Universities League of Nations Federation 
(Lectures second week of July to Sept. 6.) 

Gen€va Institute of International Relations (Information 
from League of Nations Non-Partisan Ass. 6 East 39th 
St., New York City.) Lectures in Class Room at the Sec- 
retariat, Aug. 15-21 (tentative.): 

International Federation of Students Summer Camp, 
Aug. 20-27 (Information The Open Road, Inc., 2 West 46th 
Street, New York City.) 

Fellowship of Reconciliation Summer School July 20- 
Aug. 10, Gland, (Vaud) Switzerland. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


International Student Service (Student Friendship Fund 
& World Student Christian Federation) Annual conference 
on European student relief, July 21-31 at Karlovci. De- 
legates are appointed. 


HUNGARY 
The Mefhosz (Mefhosz, Szentkiroli utca Iem Budapest) 
institute of student self-help. 
ITALY 


International Federation of Students Conference at 
Rome this year (Address Gerhardt Jentsch, The Open 
Road, 55 Quai de la Tournelle, Paris.) 


Why a College President 


By J. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Professor at Olivet College 


Thus the populace proclaims its faith that 

though kings may come and kings may go, 

government goes on forever. But this is a 
faith not yet attained by the American academic com- 
munity. If the president of a college be “dead, wounded, 
or missing,” being human, the college is thought to -be 
endangered. Certainly, it cannot go on thus presidentless 
forever. No matter how strong, experienced and capable 
its faculty, without a president the college seems only 
half, or less, complete. The first question asked about 
it is, “have you got a new president?” 

It seems quite impossible for the layman, or for that 
matter the collegian in our part of the world, to think 
of the college or university in terms entirely divested 
of that most conspicuous and highly regarded official usu- 
ally known to the students as “prexy.” And yet, no 
academic community in Europe or in Latin America is 
acquainted with any such official and the earliest college 
of “American” America got on for a century or so with- 
out him. Why then should he be so obvious and seemingly 
indispensable in the “American” part of the civilized 
world? Is he indispensable? Or, is there, possibly, a better 
way to run a college than to let “prexy” do it? 

The American academic executive is created in the 
image of our political and industrial executives. He has 
been made necessary by the rapid expansion of our higher 
educational institutions together with the fact that the 
legal, formal governing boards, the trustees, are not cap- 
able of acting as responsible directing governments, The 
rapid growth, the enormous physical equipment, the ever 
increasing student bodies, faculties and administrative 
staffs, the large financial interests, all make it seem 
necessary that there would be on the campus a single, 
wholly responsible official having the power to make and 
enforce his decisions concerning all ordinary matters of 
policy and administration. The “governing boards,” bodies 
of widely scattered, non-academic people engaged in the 
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several occupations of life, have been found wholly incap- 
able of either forming or administering the policies of 
our academic communities, When they are forced by unu- 
sual circumstances to take responsible action they are 
timid and often confessedly helpless. Under conditions 
like these it was natural to select from the academic com- 
munity the one official who had the dignity, though he 
did not have the authority of his modern counterpart, the 
rector, chancellor or president of the early institutions, 
and confer upon him the powers of the governing boards. 
Thus was begotten and born the modern college president. 
He is now come to maturity, possibly to senility. It be- 
comes us to ask, “What next?” 


Notwithstanding a few signs of weakness now showing 
in the office it stands almost without challenge as em- 
bodying the wisdom and expressing the will of the present 
day academic community. The president rather than the 
faculty, or student body, is the college. To him all power 
and honor. “The president must have power and be will- 
ing to use it” says a widely known and highly esteemed 
Harvard professor. So say they all, or nearly all, for 
few there be who have stopped to inquire whether this 
American way of ours in matters academic is a good way. 
It usually works, therefore it must be good. Once they 
have decided that they have the right man, once he is 
officer, the “governing board” retires into the background. 
Whatever objections they may have in mind to the conduct 
of their man, the president, the board members must 
stand solid behind him as he carries on in his conspicuous 
and peculiarly responsible office, until the time when they 
feel compelled to ask for his resignation. They must 
support him, or dethrone him. They dare not interfere 
with him. He is driving a spirited team, as suggested by 
the chairman of a state university board recently. Under 
such circumstances, there can be only one driver! 

Thus it has come about that net only stewards, janitors, 
secretaries and bursars, but instructors, tutors, professors 
and even deans are “hired and fired” by the “head” of the 


institution in good business fashion. He alone is held 
responsible for failure and success. He must have a free 
hand to mould not only its policies but its personnel also. 
How else shall he discharge his onerous duties? It is 
true that certain traditions hold over in the older institu- 
tions which limit his right to “hire and fire” while in the 
west certain combinations of workingmen and professors 
make it difficult to deal freely with both janitors and 
teachers. However, the president is probably freer to deal 
with his “hands” than his colleague the superintendent 
of the factory. 

President Lowell of Harvard said recently, when speak- 
ing before the New York Harvard Club, that the president 
of Harvard had “no authority of any kind” over the 
“professors or faculty’ of his institution. This is quite 
true in Harvard theory and law. But in practice “the 
president of Harvard is the government of Harvard.” 
Dr. Lowell himself in the paragraph from which the above 
quotations are made, lets us see that the president of 
Harvard “has vast powers.” Under certain circumstances, 
he says, he would have to “ask the Corporation” to change 
the administrative officers of the faculties, 

Not only does the American college president exercise 
the life and death power over the members of the academic 
community, but it is for him to determine the major 
policies, to appoint all officers and to remove them, to set 
the standards and determine the course of life in these so- 
called centers of learning. Others may also propose but 
to the president belongs the right to dispose. Ass the late 
President Burton of the University of Michigan once said 
to a faculty group, “I want your help, in matters of 
administration I need your advice, but you must under- 
stand that after all I must do as I darned please’’—so 
must all presidents do, under the existing regime. It is an 
unavoidable necessity thrust upon them by the nature 
of the office which has grown up out of our American 
social and political soils. The tactful man will talk about 
his faculty members as his “colleagues.” At his best he 
will make them think they are his colleagues. The blunt 
spoken man will, upon some occasions at least, let them 
know where they must “get off.” 

“The president has vast powers” says a well known 
Harvard history professor, “and it is presumed that he 
will not abuse them.” Says another Harvard professor, 
this time a political scientist, “the office demands a strong 
man,” and he adds somewhat doubtfully, “it ought to find 
him.” Says a Yale professor, a teacher of literature, “the 
office assumes a super-man.” If he measures up to the 
requirements of the office he must be not only a “strong” 
man but indeed a “super-man.” Should we not seek to 
build up a great faculty, a great academic community, 
rather than a great executive office? 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that such 
an autocratic and irresponsible office as that of the 
American academic executive tends to develop a marked 
paternalism throughout the entire system. In such a 
community there can be no true freedom of speech. Ex- 
pediency, not truth, will be too much the concern of fac- 
ulty and students. Administrative officers will feel them- 
selves commissioned to see that the teachings are safe 
and that life is lived according to the mores of the tribe. 
The student press must be censored, the “academic mind” 
must be guided. For such tasks, as well as for affairs of 
business and publicity, the president is set on high. 

If it is true that the college president may say, with the 
great Bourbon, “The College! I am the college!” then 
we may ask, indeed we must ask, “Why a college presi- 
dent?” Why not a college community with its own chosen 
leader or leaders? If a municipal group is capable of 
choosing its own policy makers and administrators, why 


is not a community of teachers and students equally 
capable? If a cabinet government is good for so many 
modern states, a government in which the most able and 
popular political leader, with his chosen associates, exer- 
cises all the powers of the executive as long as he can 
hold his majority, why is such a government not good for 
an academic community? 

If a “commission” form of government is good for so 
many American towns and cities, and the city manager 
type of executive is found efficient and satisfactory, 
then possibly, this type might be available for the aca- 
demic community. If the students were allowed to choose 
a “commissioner,” likewise the faculties, also the alumni, 
possibly the administrative staff, and certainly the regents 
or trustees, and if this “commission” ‘so chosen were em- 
powered to select a manager who held his office subject 
to their will, then would the academic presidency be not 
less powerful, only less autocratic and irresponsible. He 
would not be a “divine right” monarch but a “first 
minister.” It would be a truly democratic office, not a 
typical dictatorship. His authority would be that of the 
group over which he ruled not that of absentee directors 
and owners. Or, the “commissioners” might themselves 
act as a board of executives, thus forming a plural or 
collegiate executive after the manner of most European 
and Latin American states, and not a few of our American 
cities. 

Such governments for academic communities are not 
without ample precedent, indeed they are the rule every- 
where in the civilized worid except in the United States 
and a few of the Canadian provinces. It was thus that 
Harvard College and William and Mary were conducted 
for nearly half their long histories. It is thus that colleges 
and universities are sometimes conducted when no man 
can be found for the office which requires the “strong” 
man, even the “super-man.”’ Why not make the temporary 
governing committee permanent, or set up a “commission” 
government? 

A “commission” government should be considered also 
because it would bring material relief to the most over- 
burdened number of the academic community, the presi- 
dent. It would make of the office one that the best and 
wisest men would not of necessity hesitate or refuse to 
take. He would have less authority but more power 
since he would no longer be an autocrat but a leader. It 
would be a more humane and livable office. With the 
powers of the president thus lodged with a “commission” 
which springs out of the academic community, the spirit 
of paternalism which now dominates the entire edu@ational 
bodies would begin to wane. Freedom and a true de- 
mocracy, a new birth of the soul would be witnessed in 
the academic community, just as is seeen in industrial 
communities where the workers have been enfranchised 
and permitted to gradually assume the responsibilities of 
directing the affairs of their own economic life. We would 
hear no more of the revolt of youth and of faculties half 
of whom are “rebels at heart.’’ And, after all, the thing 
which condemns the paternalistic system, whether in in- 
dustry or college, is that it does not educate. It dwarfs the 
human material. It slows up production and deteriorates 
the product. “There is no working substitute for liberty, 
—whether in Italy or Spain” or in American academic 
communities. 

Why a president—why a dictatorship? Why an autocracy 
in the college, why a one man government? Why should 
the president be the college? Why should “one learned 
man be set to govern his peers,” and supeers? Why a 
form of government which untimately assures pater- 
nalism where there is an intelligence and character, if 
anywhere, which lays a safe foundation for an autonomous 
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and self-governing community? Why autocracy where de- 
mocracy is most necessary if it is to prevail in the state, 
in industry and in all human relations? Why a mediaeval 
type of government when all about are modern democratic 


forms which serve the people under them with increasing 
efficiency and satisfaction? Why a deadening dictator- 
ship instead of a fertile fraternity? Why a college pre- 
sident? 


Nevada—And Personality 


By MARVIN V. ROBINSON 


Man With The Upturned Face,” but if you ever 

go through Reno you want to drop up to the Uni- 

versity and meet him. You walk through the quad 
stretched before you most peacefully in its cloak of closely 
cropped, well-kept grass. On either side are rows of 
shade trees that, with the help of a patch of blue sky here 
and there, form a long archway over the brick sidewalk. 
The opposite end is turned in by small shrubbery and lilac 
bushes instead of trees, except for a twenty-five or thirty 
foot open space. It is in this space that you meet “The Man 
With The Upturned Face.” 

He is a little over seven feet high, and stands on a 
granite base just a little above your head. He is bronze, 
but weather-beaten miner that he is, he has a light bluish- 
green complexion which blends admirably with his sur- 
roundings. 

One look assures you that he is most capable of his 
worthy job for he is a miner of powerful, clean-cut build, 
dressed in his flannel shirt which is open at the throat, 
and rolled up at the elbows, in heavy working trousers 
and knee-high boots, with one knee slightly bent as he 
stands on uneven ground, with his left hand resting on his 
upright pick, his right one holding a lump of highgrade, 
and with his face upturned. 

There are several reasons commonly given for his up- 
turned face. Some say that he is looking toward Virginia 
City where he found his golden wealth; others propound 
at great length how he is supposed to be gazing at the 
ledge of ore from which he has taken the sample that he 
holds in his hand; and others say that as not only a miner, 
but a man of foresight as well, he has turned his face 
upward as the only expression possible for his thoughts 
which words would fail to convey. The figure is that of 
Jahn Mackay, and was presented to the University by 
Clarence H. Mackay and his wife in memory of its likeness. 

Mr. Mackay is the only one who has ever returned to 
Nevada any of the wealth that has been taken from 
the state’s mineral deposits. He has, perhaps more than 
the state itself, built up the spirit of the school, and pro- 
moted its growth. The training quarters, the athletic field 
(one of the finest in the West), the quad, and the Mackay 
School of Mines were all given by him in memory of his 
father. He laid the foundation for the school’s growth 
and gave it what was necessary to build its character. 
And now he is making plans for giving a combined mining, 
physics, and mathematics building with an annual allow- 
ance of its upkeep to further his ambition—that of giving 
the University of Nevada the best mining school in the 
United States—and in the world. 

Nevada’s ranking in this respect is already high, and 
in engineering she holds a place at the top. Why? Because 
it is a mining and engineering state. Look at the students 
as they stroll along the walks going to and from the 
various buildings. 

What a seriously carefree bunch they are! 

Over toward the engineering side of the campus they 
are all men dressed in a college garb that speaks of a 
noble martyrdom. Occasionally you see one who looks as 
if he had just come out of a red flour barrel; for from 
head to foot, including his eye lashes and his hair, he is 
thoroughly saturated with a fine dust that ranges any- 
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where from a red to a yellow. He is one of the future 
mining experts that has just finished one of his lab. 
periods. 

On the other side of the campus the men and women are 
of about equal numbers. That is the side where the 
languages, history, chemistry, sciences and the like are 
given. The same driveway that brings you into the 
grounds goes right through them. The grounds are not 
large. In fact the whole outfit consists of eleven buildings 
about the quad. 

Perhaps Nevada’s charm is in its smallness and its 
location. It is on a flat-topped hill on the north edge of 
Reno. On every side are hills and mountains of varying 
height in their desert coloring. The desert coloring you'll 
have to see for yourself to appreciate. It is a dull color 
that crawls under your skin with time in a very quiet and 
unassuming manner. All the hills to the east and north 
are like that with no noticable growth on them except 
sagebrush. To the west the mountains rise higher and 
sharper, and they are covered with a few pine and cedar 
trees close at hand while farther away they lose their 
desert appearance and become wooded. By just turning 
around you can see whatever type of mountain scenery 
you care to look at. 

The air is clear, and the mountains stand up sharply. 
When the sun goes down, and the western sky looks as 
if it had been dipped in a mixture of carmine, orange, 
gold, and pink, the mountains are silhouetted against the 
sky, you just stand there and look at them like the pro- 
verbial New York hay-seed visitor. 

The entire campus is green and well-kept. The place is 
made all the more beautiful in the simplicity of its vege- 
tation and the total lack of green in the surrounding 
scenery except in dots where the homes are or where a 
dry farmer has a plot of ground under cultivation. One 
hardly realizes how beautiful a plot of green grass is 
until he gets in a country where it has to be cultivated. 

As all the buildings are no farther than a block from 
the administration building, it is only a few more steps 
past the gymnasium at the end of the driveway to the 
brink of a hill. There you find a concrete bleacher section 
on the side of a hill overlooking the natural stadium in 
which are the football field and the training quarters. 
This building is an up-to-date structure that is just 
across the field facing the bleechers, 

Not all of the buildings are up-to-date. Some of them 
are more valuable in their associations than as modern 
examples of architecture. 

A tram stretches across from the driveway to the en- 
trance of Manzanita Hall, the women’s dormitory. The 
artificial Manzanita Lake occupies a prominent position 
between the class buildings and the dormitories, and this 
tram runs along at the edge of the lake with a sloping 
drop on the opposite side. On a warm evening after a 
campus dance when a monstrous moon shines down with 
unappreciated brightness the tram is quite popular, it 
serves three ways, a landmark, a memory, and a place to 
talk about the weather. 

It is always easy to speak of the weather for it is 
quite unusual, as the Californians would put it, to have the 
sun obscured for several days at a time. The sun shines 
no less than 345 days a year, and when it shines in a 
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high altitude you know it is shining. So they use it quite 
frequently as a topic of conversation. 

One of the things that it is easy to do at Nevada is to 
talk. If you see anyone wearing a dink, a block sweater, 
a UN watch fob, a fraternity or sorority pin, or anything 
that stamps him on her as a student, then that is the 
counter sign, and the pass word is “hello.” If you don’t 
speak they probably will. 

Nor is that limited to the students alone. The profs are 
just as well known or better than the men and women, for 


the classes are mostly small ones, and before you have 
been in one long you at least know who else is in it and 
you know the prof, and he knows you. So you don’t try 
to kid him and he treats you the same. 

Through it all, the campus, the men, the women, the 
instructors, the mountains, the Tram, and the “Man With 
The Upturned Face,” there is something that creeps into 
Nevada that is nothing short of personality, and once 
felt, the personality of Nevada is never forgotten. 


Notes on Race Prejudice 


By JANE GARROTT 


I have been trying for the last two years to estab- 
lish a center where Oriental students may feel quite 
at home. This spring I planned to rent a house 
opposite the campus which would serve admirably 
as a small venture in the way of starting a real 
International House. The owner of the house agreed 
to lease it to me and I paid a deposit. 

While certain changes were made the owner of 
the house and the man living next door and his 
wife found out that I was intending to have some 
Filipino students in the house. I have been living for 
six months with a group of Filipino boys and like 
them so much that I am glad to make arrangements 
to “mother” them another year. This next door 
neighbor is Dr. F—— the head of the French De- 
partment in the University. He and his wife spoke 
very frankly to me. “I like the Chinese and the 
Japanese, but I know all about the Filipinos and I 
don’t like them,” said Mrs. F——. “I have known 
many of them in the Hawaiian Islands. They are 
vindictive, dishonest and licentious. . . . I will be 
frank too because we have to look on the material 
side of things. We want to sell our house a little 
later and it may make it difficult to sell if it is 
known that Filipinos have been living next door. 
The property is likely to fall in value. I doubt if 
anyone would be willing to rent the house you wish 
to take if you have Filipinos in it now. The people 
on the other side might object. An attempt was 
made some time ago to start an International House 
and it failed.” Dr. F——: “The value of my pro- 
perty would probably decrease. I don’t want to make 
my wife unhappy. It might not be wise for you to 
try to have different races; they might cease to com- 
pete with each other and then the culture of dif- 
ferent races would suffer. The Filipino students are 
poor generally. I would have no objection to Chin- 
ese or Japanese. Some of the Filipinos look like 
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negroes. What would anyone think to see such peo- 
ple in the lot next to mine?” 

All assurances on my part that I know these par- 
ticular students intimately and could vouch for their 
excellent characters were of no avail at all. There 
seemed not to be in the hearts of these two people 
the faintest trace of a kindly feeling for boys who, 
being usually poor, and often lonesome, need espe- 
cially to have a friendly hand given to them. 

The feelings and fears of the owner of the house 
were at last so worked upon that he, for fear of 
losing money, decided to back out of his agreement 
with me. He returned my deposit, thus closing the 
incident. If I had said that I intended to have only 
Chinese and Japanese there might have been no 
difficulty. In some other blocks I would doubtless 
find that the Chinese or the Japanese were the par- 
ticular ones objected to. It will be difficult for me 
to get a good location near the campus. 

Yesterday my daughter and another girl who 
lives in one of the dormitories on the campus played 
tennis several hours with two fine Filipino students. 
In the evening the head of the house talked to them 
and said that it would be best to see the foreign 
boys elsewhere. With many lame excuses and pitiful 
efforts to smoothe over the incident she made her 
point—that American girls could not play games 
with foreign boys under the shadow of her house. 
“We have been working for some time to get into 
the position we now hold, and I’m just asking you 
girls to be very careful and not do anything that 
other people might talk about. Now if one of the 
leading sororities should take up with these boys 
it would be a different thing, but we can’t be the 
ones to begin.” 


WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL 
Wyncote, Pa. 


A Quaker experiment in the application of 
religion to life. It welcomes as students 
persons of all nations, creeds, races, and 


classes, and offers opportunity for study, 


July 5th 
August 15th 


and discussions and experiences in the field 
of BETTER HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. 
A limited amount of scholarship help is 


A six weeks’ 
Summer School 
' in the country. 


available. Application for scholarships 


should be made by June Ist. 
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Organizations Which Will Help the Inquiring Student: 
by Speakers, Literature and Conferences 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will furnish speakers, literature, arrange for conferences 
on questions relating to the abolition of war, internation- 
alism, development of interracial work, and volunteer 
work of national importance in times of Peace for con- 
scientious objectors and others who want to demonstrate 
their loyalty to their country. No charges for services. 


Wilbur K. Thomas, Secretary 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


A Democratic Adventure 
by adult wage earners 


Literature on request—Speakers for Expenses 


Workers Education Bureau of America 


476 West 24th Street New York 


The American Birth Control League, Inc. 
104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Literature, lectures on Population, 
Eugenics and Birth Control 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 

Object: “‘Education for a New Social Order Based on Production for 
use and Not for Profit.” 
Supplies Speakers, conducts conferences, research work, editorial and 
information services, publishes pamphlets on social and economic prob- 
lems and organizes discussion groups in the colleges. Students are 
invited to our June Conference, June 24 to 27, 1926, at Camp Tamiment, 
Pa. (near Stroudsburg). Subject “New Defenses of Capitalism in 
America.” 
President, Robert Morss Lovett; Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler 
and Norman Thomas; Field Secretary, Paul Blanshard; Treasurer, 
Stuart Chase.—Write for further information. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Devoted to the interests of women workers. Information and 
speakers available on application. 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS BUREAU—1243 Little Building, Boston, 
Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all current problems—inter- 
national, social, economic—at moderate cost. Lists on request. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE—150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Its basic task “‘the securing of a Christian Social 
Order—trying to find out what it means and how it may be realized.” 
Harry F. Ward and Winifred LL. Chappell, Secretaries.| Inquiries 
answered free. Speakers supplied without charge, except traveling ex- 
penses and entertainment. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR—7 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. A radical peace organization, which holds that war is 
always the flouting of common sense and decency. It distributes litera- 
ture gratis. It offers speakers without charge beyond their expenses. 
President, Charles F. Dole, DD. Executive Secretary, Henry W. Pinkham. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the National 
Council for Prevention of War, 582 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE EDUCATION—5733 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. Aim: The promotion of peace through the process of 
education. Conferences, speakers supplied. Publications: A survey of 
history textbooks in common use in the U. S. entitled “An Analysis of 
the Emphasis Upon War in Our Elementary School Histories”, 10 cents; 
and other pamphlets on the teaching of history. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, furnishes information and speakers on “P.R.” Leaflet free. 


THE WOMEN’S PEACE SOCIETY—20 Vesey Street, N. Y. C., 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Chairman. The underlying principle of this Society 
is a belief that human life should be held sacred and inviolable under 
all circumstances. The Society appeals to the women of the world te 
oppose all war and violence, offensive or defensive. 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

100 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The first fall issue of The New Student will 
appear September 29th; the first fall magazine 


section will appear in October 6th. 


The Amazing College 
(Continued from page 3) 


cause they can’t grow out of him. You divorce them 
too much from his lively, friendly senses; you make 
them abstract, middle-aged. Our teachers hereare right 
in the fraternity. We choose them not because they 
have thorough grounding in anthropology or higher 
mathematics, but because everything they touch is 
full of meaning to them; and their enthusiasms are 
contagious. 

In the average college, glee clubs and sports and 
dramatics are ignored by all the faculty except Pro- 
fessor Push. This man shows the boys how to make 
finished, successful productions and win Babbitt- 
esque glory with stuff which culturally is plain rot. 
Here we have no such compartments between every- 
day activities and the “higher things.” Our art we 
apply on the buildings and our science on our food. 
Music starts our day and the woods color our phi- 
losophy. In all these things we want the best—the 
best that we ourselves can know and do; nothing 
stolen, nothing we cannot digest and use. This spirit 
makes up for all kinds of paraphernelia which I 
admit we cannot afford to buy. 

Just one more thing: our college government is a 
community, in which the students take a full share 
on all questions including finance and morals. 

“Don’t they try to run the place in spite of you?” 
—This from our Professor Sherman, Ph.D., in whose 
eye a battle light was gleaming. 

—No. They have the sense to trust us to do some 
thingsbetter thanthemselves. Howcould they helpit? 
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5746 Dorchester Avenue 
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For four years The New Student has 
been a rallying ground for an ever 
growing army of undergraduate writers 
bent on injecting a robust spirit of 
intellectual adventure into college life. 
From their pens come the lively and 
devastating articles so deadly to Rah 
Rah boys, comma hounds, yelping 
alumni, and all other enemies of learn- 
ing. Thoughtful observers are watching 
this Big Parade carefully—hopefully. 


In order to strengthen its spirit it is 
necessary to maintain the rallying 
ground; it is necessary in other words, 
to assure the unhampered continuance 
of The New Student. This requires 
another kind of army regimented as 
follows: 


young enough to be stimulating 
old enough to be sophisticated 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY 


{More 
INTELLIGENT 
SMIENT Opinion 


THE FORGE 


A JOURNAL OF VERSE 


Chicago, IIl. 


100 people to contribute $5 each 
50 people to contribute $10 each 
40 people, $25 each 
20 people, $50 each 
20 people,$100 each 
10 people, $250 each 

5 people, $500 each 
245 people—a total of $10,000. 


Won’t you do your bit 
by enlisting now? 
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The New Student 
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I should like to sign up as a volunteer, 
and enclose $__.....___. as my contribution. 
I can also pledge $.__.____ payable on or 
CEH CCL i li AE Ae aE as ED Ne? Fes 
Name» 2t-.% etwas eee a oe oe 

Address Bisel st eee shen tee See, 


